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HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE 
OF GALVANISM. 


An Account of the History and Present 
State of Galvanism, By John Bostock, 
M.D. F.R.S. &c. London, 1818. 
8vo. pp. 164. 


This work giving an accurate account 
of Galvanism, the most important dis- 
covery in modern chemistry, we flatter 
ourselves that by endeavouring to pre- 
sent a synopsis of it to our readers, we 
shall be able not only to afford instruc- 
tion to those who seek for information 
on the subject, but even to gratify the 
more scientific class who may not have 
looked at this matter in a single point of 
view unmixed with other philosophical 
problems or pursuits. We therefore 
proceed without preface. 


Gauvanism is defined to be a series of 
electrical phenomena, in which the electricity 
is developed without the aid of friction, and 
where we perceive a chemical action to take 
place between some of the bodies employed. 

The original nae of Galvanism, in 
1791, was accidental, The wife of Galvani, 
Professor of Anatomy at Bologna, being in 
a declining state of health, employed as a 
restorative a soup made of frogs. A number 
of these animals, skinned and ready for 
cooking, lay on a table in the Professor’s 
laboratory near an electrical machine. While 
the machine was in action, an attendant 
happened to touch, with the point of a 
scalpel, the crural nerve of one of the frogs, 
not far from the prime conductor, when it 
was observed that the muscles of the limb 
were instantly thrown into strong convul- 
sions. The lady was intelligent enough to 
be struck with this singular effect, which 
she communicated to her husband; and he, 
repeating the experiment in various ways, 
perceived that the convulsions only took 
place when a spark was drawn from the 
aoe conductor, while the nerve of the 

rog was, at the same time, touched with a 
substance which was a conductor of elec- 
tricity. Prepared frogs were thus found to 
be very delicate electrometers, and Galvani 
pursuing his researches with them and 
atmospherical electricity, at last made the 
discovery which has immortalized his name. 
Having suspended a number of frogs by 
metallic hooks to an iron railing, he found 
that the limbs were frequently thrown into 
convulsions, when it did not appear that 
there was any electricity in the atmosphere ; 
and 7 duly considering this phenome- 
non, he came to%he conclusion that it did 
not originate from an extraneous elec- 
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tricity, but that i depended upon the posi- 
tion of the animal, with respect to certain 
metallic bodies.* 

Hence the combinations of two metals, 
generally silver and zinc as the most 

cate and all the increase of chemical 

nowledge which has flowed from the ex- 
periments made through that medium. 
Galvani himself erroneously supposed that 
the animal body possesses an inherent elec- 
tricity connected with the nervous system, 
which was the cause of the effects he had 
observed ; but subsequent improvements 
upon his system seem to have overturned 
that theory. 

Fowler, in 1793, examining Galvani’s 
reasoning, maintained that Galvanism and 
electricity were different; and though wrong 
in this opinion, he made the curious dis- 
covery of the flash of light which is pro- 
duced by placing the two metals in contact 
with the ball of the eye, and then causing 
them to communicate with each other. 
Sultzer, aGerman, had-before mentioned the 
effect produced on the taste by putting the 
two metals, one above and the other below 
the tongue, and then bringing them into 
contact; and Professor Robinson’s noticing 
the sensation excited when the tongue is 
applied to the edges of a number of plates 
of zinc and silver placed alternately upon 
each other, was, in effect, a near approach 
to the celebrated afterwards in- 
vented by Volta, now so well known 
by the name of the Voltaic pile. 

From 1793, the period of Volta’s theory 
that the phenomena depended on the libe- 
ration of small portions of electricity by 
the action of the metals on éach other, to 
1800, the learned world were divided on 
the question, whether this was the true so- 
lution of the difficulty, or whether the phe- 
nomena resulted from chemical affinity, as 
asserted by Fabroni and others. 


In 1800, Volta, as has been remarked, 
adopted the idea, that the action excited by 
the two metals, depended upon an altera- 
tion in their respective states of electricity, 
or in a destruction of its equilibrium. The 





* Dr. Bostock, complimenting Galvani on his 
discovery, says, ‘ it is only men of ability who 
take advantage of such accidents.”” This is well 
remarked, for we imagine that. the principle of 
Galvanism had been, long before the time of Gal- 
vani, exhibited to the eyes of medical students, 
without their ever guessing to what that which 
they saw was owing. It was a common experi. 
ment in Dr, Monro’s class at Edinburgh, ten 
years before 1791, to prove the tenacity of life in 
a frog by extracting its heart, which on being 
touched with a pin, contracted and -dilated for 
many minutes after its separation from the 
animal. This was Galvanism, and no proof of 
tenacity of life; but none of the Students, 
who were so fond of repeating the cruel and 
ee ee ever happened to find it 
out.—Ep. 
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effect produced by one pair of plates could 
only be comparatively small; but he sup- 
posed that by interposing a conductor be- 
tween several pairs of plates, it might be 
multiplied and concentrated in an indefinite 
degree. He accordingly provided a number 
of silver coins, and pieces of zinc of similar 
dimensions; these were disposed in pairs, 
and between each pair was placed a piece 
of card soaked in water; and thus a pile or 
column was formed, in which the three 
substances, silver, zinc, and water, existed 
in regular rotation.¢ ‘The effect of the 
combination fully justified the expectations 
of the discoverer. All the phenomena that 
had been excited by a ng pair of metals 
were far exceeded by those of the pile, 
while by touching the two ends of it at the 
same time, it was found that a distinct 
shock was felt in the arms. This confirmed 
the identity of Electricity and Galvanism. 
Here Volta stopped short; but in England 
Messrs. Nicholson and Carlisle, ing 
the column in the order of. silver, zinc, 
fluid; silver, zinc, fluid, &c. beginning with 
silver, and ending with zihe, proved tha 

the silver end was in the negative, and the 
zinc end in the positive state of electricity. 
They also discovered the decomposition of 
pr cad in the —" <* the — ment 
of gas, namely, hydrogen on the one (the 
negative) side, and oxygen on the other, or 
positive side, in the proportion neces 

to produce water ; which important e - 
ments, in connection with those performed 
by Mr. Cruickshanks of Woolwich, led di- 
rectly to the wonderful discoveries that 
have been made by means of the Galvanic. 
apparatus, as well as the theoretical deduc- 
tions to which it has given rise, and which 
have produced an almost complete revolu- 
tion in our ideas of the action of bodies 
upon each other. - Mr. Cruickshanks be- 
sides demonstrated, that an acid was formed 
in this process in the zinc end, and an 
alkali in the silver end: and he further 
succeeded in decomposing some neutral 
salts. This gentleman also inyented a new 
manner of disposing the apparatus with the 
metals placed horizontally in a frame or 
trough containing the fluid intended to act 
upon them ; which has proved scarcely less 
important to the interests of science than 
its original discovery by Volta. 


The power of the pile in decomposi 
Pree substances being now established” 
multiplied experiments succeeded, and, it 
was soon applied to the purpose of analysis. 
Sir H. Davy began those observations which 
he afterwards carried to so brilliant a ter- 
mination. By the pile he disengaged the 








+ Volta invented.a machine of a different form 
but similar nature, called the Couronne des tasses. 
It consists of glasses with water connected by 
metallic arches of different metals, the legs of 
which are immersed in the fluid, 
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gases from two portions of water, and he 
next varied the pile ‘itself, forming it first 
of only one metal with charcoal, and then 
with c. alone. 

‘The tombustion of metals by the pile 
‘was the next important step; it was dis- 
covered, we believe, by Professor Tramms- 
dorff, arid the experiments were followed up 
‘by Fourcroy, Thenard, and Vauquelin, in 

rance. Iron and platina were fused ;' aud 
it was ascertained that large rather than 
multiplied) plates were necessary for this 
oe. ‘That the action of the pile de- 
oxidated the'‘air, was another of the dis- 
coveries of 'this'period; to which may be 
added, that Galvanism was found to aifect 
‘warm-blooded animals in the same way as it 


About 1803 Galvanic electricity began to 
be ‘extensively employed in medicine; but 
with the exception of * spasmodic asthma, it 
does not seem to be considered any longer 
‘as an efficacious or ‘powerful remedy. 
1n1804,Hisinger,andBerzelius the famous 
Swédish chemist, published a valuable 
memoir; containing the germ of those doc- 
‘trines,sincé so adtiirably developed byDavy, 
By ‘passing the Galvanic influence through 
solutions of the different neutral salts, the 
found that there was a transfer of the aci 
*and‘alkali ‘to different parts of the appara- 
tus. ‘They formed the general conclasion, 
that whenever electricity is sent across a 
‘fluid, it disposes its constituents to separate, 
‘and' pass~to the two sides respectively; 
combustible substances, dlkalies, and earths, 
ate attracted to the negative ;‘acids, oxides, 


‘We: 'to the positive extremity of the pile. 


‘We ‘ndw'approach the t results of 
‘Sir H. Davy’e electro-chetdfeal ex riments 
‘with the Galvanic’ us in 1806. This 
‘able Chemist was led to deny the produc- 
tion of ‘acid ‘and ‘alkali which wen | 
“philosophers had procured, not froui Gal, 
Vaniim, ‘but’ from some of the materials 
employed in the‘process. By the powerful 
action of ‘the ‘pile he ‘decomposed earthy 
and neutral salts, and fully established the 
‘general principle, that hydrogen, atkalis, 
‘and’ nietals, are attracted by the negative 
and repelled by the positive end of the pile; 
while avids and oxygen are attracted by ‘the 
peat ive and repelled by the negative end. 
“For the’ Mdaction'of t ese effects, it is ne- 
cessary t' there should be a conducting 
n 
lids 


‘chain of particles through the transmitting 
flu 
i led again to the exa- 


tised in the ee, 
his ‘new prineip e 1 to th 
iiination of the ‘effect of electricity in pro- 
ducing chemical changes ; and too many in. 
‘teres ‘discoveries ‘for ‘us 'to enumerate, 
were the result, Sir: H: founded on this 
viéw of’ the’ subject’ the opinion’ that ‘all 
Dodies possessing a chémical “affinity for 
each ‘other are naturally in opposite states 
“of “eléetriity; that chemical ‘affinity ‘is 
‘therefore “destroyed by giving a body an 
different 


“electricity from its natural me 
“and “increased i it a greater share 
Wilecin taturat débericlty: epee this hypo- 


‘thesis he explained the action of ‘the Voltaic 
jwctien * Phil. Transactions for 1817, 








column,’ the primary effects of which: he 
héld to be electrical, and thus prodacinig 
those chemi¢al changes which would enable 
him to perform those decompositions: of 
substances which had hitherto resisted every 


‘attempt. 


He thas proceeded to decompose the 
fixed alkalis. Potash and Soda were (won- 
derful to relate) demonstrated to be metal- 
lic, their bases (obtained in small globules 
of a metallic lustre, like quicksilver) hav- 
ing every quality which is deemed essential 
to characterize that class of substances; and 
the alkalis to be oxides of these metals. 
The truth of this theory was confirmed by 
the synthetical process which reproduced 
the alkalis. The former of the new metal- 
lic bodies (Potassium and Sdditm) was 
converted into potash by exposure to the 
air, and it was found that this depended on 
the oxygenous part of it. 

The metallic nature of ammonia has not 
yet heen‘proved, and this substance is sup- 
posed by distinguished Chemists to be a 
compound of azote and hydrogen alone. 

Sir H. Davy next turned his attention to 
the earths ;' and, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinacy with which they resisted the inge- 
nious efforts to decompose them, ‘he at 
length succeeded to a certain degree, and, 
as it ap d, ubtained metallic bases 
from the four alkaline earths, to which the 
nanies of barium, — mag ‘and 
magnium, were respectively given. The re- 
raatiing earth’s silex, alumine, zircon,‘ and 

lucine, were still more refractory, proba- 
| in consequence of their more powerful 
nity for oxygen. 

The electrical and chemical actions of 
the -pile ‘next occupied: the attention of 
the learned, and De Luc, ‘by a separation 
and analysis of the instrument shewed ‘that 
thejelectrical and chemical éffects proceeded 
from different causes ;—his general conclu- 
sions were, that when the metal is not oxi- 
dated, no chemical effect is’ produced on 
the water in the interrupted circle; when 
the oxidation is produced by means of pure 
water, there is no shock, although the che- 
mical effect takes place; and lastly, when 
‘either of these effects are produced, the cur- 
rent of electricity is retarded in its pas- 
sage across the'water in the interrupted 
circle.t¢ In the canes of his experi- 
ments, De Luc discovered that curious in- 
strument the electric column, which is a 
pile consisting of several hundred disks of 
zinc and Dutch gilt paper placed alter- 
nately, and inchided in a glass tube. 

Great galvanic batteries were now form- 
ed, that at the Royal Institution consisting 
of 200 separate parts, every part containing 
10 double plates containing each 32 square 
inches ; being thus 2000 Pas with a sur- 
face of | square inches. By this po- 
tent machine, platina, quartz, sapphire, 
magnesia, and lime,were all rapidly fused ; 
while diamond, charcoal, and plumbago, in 
‘small portions, disa » and seemed 
completely evaporated. But the most 





+ The interrupted circle is that in which wires 
are interposed between parts of the apparatus. 
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erful instrument hitherto’ constructed 
E that of ‘Mr. Children : “Pie plates 6 feet 
long by 2 feet 8 inches, so as to present 32 


‘square feet of surface. Its effects were pro- 


digious. Five feet and a half of platinum 
wire, ‘11 inch in ‘diameter, was raised ‘to 
a red heat visible in daylight. ‘The chemi- 
cal effects were no less remarkable than its 
power of extricating caloric. The oxide of 
molybdenum was easily fused and reduced ; 
the oxide of tungsten was fused and partly 
reduced; the oxides of uranium, tita- 
niam, and cerium were fused; but ‘not re- 
duced ; ‘and the oxide of tantalum ‘was par- 
tially fused. By heating iron in contact 
with diamond powder, the diamond ‘was 
consumed ; vat the iron converted into 
steel. ‘ 

Dessaignes states, that the Pile ceases to 
act if the whole of it be heated 'to 212° ; bat 
that, on the contrary, its action is doubled if 
— of it be heated while the other is 
cooled. 


Such is the history of Galvanism. 
Dr. Bostock, in the last pages of his 


able work, treats of ‘its theory, which | 


depends in great measure upon the phe- 
nomena recorded in its histery. 

The essential difference between Galva- 
nism and common electricity, seems to be, 
that in the production of the former a che- 
mical action first takes ‘place, which is not 
necessary in the latter, and produces that 
peculiar modification which we style Gal- 
vanism. Experimentalists are generally 
agreed that this action consists in the oxi- 
dation of the metal which possesses the 
strongest attraction for oxygen, atid in the 
decomposition of the fluid interposed be- 
tween the meétals, the oxygenous part bein 
attracted to the most oxidable metal, aii 
‘the alkaline to ‘that which is least oxidable. 
By this process the natural and quiescent 
electricity of the substatices ‘is. put in mo- 
tion, and, gradually accuinulating as it flows 








through the’ pile (by the repetition of the 
same cause in every tetnary combination of | 
the metals and fluid,) furnishes the great 
phenomena which‘we have detailed. 
Electricity procured by friction from the 
machine, appears to be in a highly elastic | 
state, its particles strongly repulsive of each 
other, and at the same time not disposed 
to enter into a permanent union with other 
bodies. The Galvanic electricity from the | 
Pile is more readily united with other bo- | 
dies, and has a tendency to form new com- 
binations with them, which is so powerful 
as to counteract some of the strongest che- 
mical affinities. At the same time it exhi- 
bits less of what may be called mechanical 
action ; its icles are- less repulsive of 
each other; its motions ap less rapid ; 
it causes less commotion in its e from 
one body to another ; and although its ulti- 
mate effects are more powerful, it seems to 
act with less violence. The one may 
comgeees to a small.quantity of an agent 
highly concentrated ; the other, to a larger 
quantity. but in a state of greater dilution. 
he phenomena of electricity as excited by 
the common machine, depend upon the at 
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tion and repulsion of the electric fluid, 

its passage from one body to another ; 
while,the most important actions of galva- 
nic olsatpial i uty, result from the chemical 
changes which it produces in the composi- 
tion of bodies. ‘The excitation of common 
electricity is not necessarily attended with 
any permanent alteration in the state of the 
substances employed in producing it. It is 
usually developed by the mechanical aid of 
friction; and the same apparatus may con- 
tinue to be employed for an indefinite length 
oftime. Friction, on the contrary, has no 
effect in the production of galvanic elec- 
tricity ; it requires a chemical change in 
some part of the apparatus ; and the indi- 
vidual parts which have been employed in 
generating it acquire new properties, and 
are incapable of any further galvanic action. 


This is the English view of the ques- 
tion, which supposes that the two electri- 
cities differ from each other merely in the 
relation of quantity. In France, the opi- 
nion of Biot is more generally current, 
which is, that in the common machine 
we forcibly alter the proportion in which 
the vitreous and the resinous electrici- 
ties naturally exist in the different parts 
of the apparatus, which have a constant 
tendency to resume their former condi- 
tion; whereas, in the action of the Pile, 
we alter the capacity of some part of the 
instrument for one or other of the elec- 
tricities, and produce a state in which 
their balance is permanently changed. 

The author adheres to the chemical 
hypothesis; i.e. that the oxidation of the 
metallic surface is the primary cause of 
the evolution of the electricity, which is 
evolved in proportion to that oxidation. 
On the contrary, the electrical hypothe- 
sis, very nearly that of Biot, is main- 
tained by many great names, both at 
home and on the Continent. It is not in 
our power to decide where Doctors 
differ, and the question remains to be de- 
termined by future experiments to ascer- 
tain further the difference between the 
electricity produced by the machine and 
by the pile; to separate more distinctly 
the electrical and chemical effects of the 
pile from each other, and trace their 
causes; and to examine carefully the 
conducting power of the fiuids concerned 
in the galvanic apparatus, with refer- 
ence to its relation to their chemical 
action. ; 

We may mention, in conclusion, a 
curious fact established by Humboldt, 
that contractions can be excited in an 
animal by placing the nerves and the 
muscles in certain situations with respect 
to each other, without employing any 
metallic substance. Upon this principle 

ve constructed a pile, producing 
the usual galvanic effects, of alternate 
layers of muscular fibre and of brain, se- 





parated by a porous body, soked in salt- 
water. To what class of physical phe- 
nomena can we refer this remarkable 
experiment, if not to some yet unknown 
property of animal electricity ? 





Compendium of the Theory and Practice 
of Drawing and Painting, &c. &c. &e. 
adapted to the earliest state of Instruc- 
tion, for the use of Schools, or private 
Tuition. To which is added, the Prac- 
tice of the Pencil, Chalk, Tinted, and 
Water-coluur Drawing. By R. Dactey, 
author of “ Select Gems from the 
Antique.” London 1818. 4to. pp. 80. 


The name of the writer of this excellent 
treatise recalls to our memory a work of 
which the first volume only was pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray twelve or fourteen 
years ago, and which from its taste, in- 
terest, beauty, and extreme curiosity, it 
must be a matter of regret as well as 
surprise to every lover of the fine arts, 
was dropt without being carried to a 
completion. ‘‘ In France (as Sterne 
says) they manage these things better.” 
A well executed publication on Antique 
Gems, remains a great desideratum in 
English literature. 

Mr. Dagiley, in the production before 
us, has turned his attention to a humbler 
task, but one of eminent utility. In 
treating it he has displayed much prac- 
tical knowledge, and a justness and ori- 
ginality of thinking which would give a 
value to the lowest theme, and greatly 
augments the merit of this Compen- 
dium. 

The work consists of a dedication, 
worthily bestowed upon Sir John Lei- 
cester, as a tribute due to his splendid 
and beneficial measures for the encou- 
ragement of our native. arts; a general 
plan; an introduction containing a clear 
and comprehensive view of the import- 
ance of the fine arts, both’as regarding the 
culture of individual mind, and as im- 
proving the national and moral habits 
of a people; a poetical fragment on the 
pleasures of art; and ten chapters de- 
voted to the following subjects :—the 
essential lines on drawing ; the forms 
connected therewith ; observation on the 
foregoing, and on early practice, capa- 
city, and disposition of pupils; further 
progress, the mode of teaching, and 
examples of landscape, animals, flowers, 
and the human figure; drawing from 
nature; pencil and chalk drawings ; 
Indian ink, or washed drawings of any 
single colour ; drawing in water colours ; 
original colours and others, and the 
mode of compounding them for water- 
coloured drawings; explanation of the 

erms in art, remarks on landscape com- 





position, the use of the model, and the 
exercise of the memory, 

From this concise enumeration it will 
be seen that the author has neglected no 
topic which can be useful to the learner 
or advantageous to the amateur. What 
strikes us as the preeminently good fea- 
ture in his performance, is, that while ad- 
dressed to_the least instructed class of 
aspirants to an acquaintance with the 
principles of drawing, he conveys, the 
most necessary information to those 
whose attainments are infinitely higher 
advanced. It is not alone the teacher 
or the student who will reap these fruits 
of his labours and experience; they are 
equally for the benefit of the man of cul- 
tivated taste and elegant mind, who de- 
sires to perpetuate, by an easy and agree- 
able process, the remembrances of things 
and scenes which have delighted. him. 
In an age when the performance of tours 
and travels are occurrences in almost 
every life, it is excellent to learn from a 
few pages (we really think without fur- 
ther direction) how to sketch and pre- 
serve memorials of the finest landscapes 
of which we have been enamoured, of 
remarkable buildings, and of all such 
objects as strike us in our rambles from 
place to place. It, would be too much 
to say that these drawings would be 
otherwise than rough, and perhaps gro- 
tesque; but even such would suffice to 
revive our sensations, and increase our 
recollected pleasures in future years, It 
is indeed astonishing how much insight 
a few plain rules afford us; so much, 
that for all common purposes it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the time, usually 
consumed in acquiring what tuition gives 
us, is filled up. With Mr. Dagley's book 
alone, or with three lessons, if lessons 
must be superadded, we will en 
that any tourist of education and ora 
nary capacity, shall be able to bring 
home in his portfolio very accurate me- 
moranda of the most remarkable objects 
and most picturesque scenery through 
which he may have passed in his ex- 
cursion. 

In reducing the principles of land- 
scape composition to simple forms, the 
author says, and illustrates his position 
in the plates ;— 

Lake scenery, with the contiguity of its 
mountains, afford us every Form that be- 
longs to the pictereede ; and arbitrary as 
may appear those Forms, they are still re- 
ducible toa few simple lines, as to the prin- 
cipal features and general character of 
landscape; and may be found in the per- 
aroma horizontal, and oblique; the 
atter with all its variations, the other two 
with a picturesque latitude, admitting break- 
ing, abruptness and undulatinn of cha- 
racter, 
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as essential features of its general character, 
the perpendicular and horizontal: a moun- 
tainous or hilly country will add the oblique 
or slant line. 

The Flemish masters, from the flatness 
of their scenery, abound with Forms of the 
simplest kind, as may be seen in the works 
of their best painters. In the landscapes 
of Rembrandt there is often a simplicity of 
Form and Subject that might alarm a pic- 
turesque eye: parallel lines following each 
other, from the horizon to the base of the 
picture, broken indeed by clouds taking an 
oblique shape, and with their partial shadows 
on the ground, producing all the variety 
his simple subject Supeisied- 

_ By this artificial mode all the lines essen- 
tial to composition may be produced in the 
absence of actual Forms, in any view under 
the consideration of art. 

The Italian artists, from the picturesque 
face of their country, had all the nog me 
of varied lines; their landscapes are for the 
most part compositions, but the oblique 
line is always introduced with the most 
studied propriety. 

From what has been observed of the 
essential lines that give the general cha- 
racter of landscape composition, it may be 
presumed the student some clue to 
eg and direct his choice in selecting 

m nature; and the simplest objects that 
present themselves, by the aid of light, 
shade, and colour, may be brought to 
answer all the purposes of the picturesque. 


How very simple and how very true 
do we feel these definitions to be, free as 
they are from all school jargon and tech- 
nical perplexities. The same idea is 
enforced in the description of the vith 
plate. 

The abrupt forms in this Plate afford 
another specimen of the simple way in 
which Nature produces her most striking 
appearances. This outline is from asketch, 
by Mr. Haugh, of the Rocks near Hartly 

1, at low water. 

. There may be scenes of greater extent, 
mountains more lofty and sublime, rocks of 
more terrific grandeur, than what are here 
exhibited as examples; but whatever their 
a nce, or however stupendous, when 
seem at a proper distance, as subjects for 
fhe pencil, they will still be found under 
he combination formed by the three essen- 
tial lines of perpendicular, horizontal, and 
oblique, and divided into superior and in- 
ferior forms, as they are near or remote. 


Thejother leading tenets contended, and 
very ably contended for, by Mr. Dagley, 
are connecte. with the use of the model, 
and the practical exercise of the memory. 
Indeed the latter is a very novel and 

i conception on the subject, and we 
shall quote a few to explain his 
Ser 

Design, in its limited sense, is the power 
of delineating any object that can be pre- 
sented to the sight; in its more enlarged 





and general acceptation, it includes the 
power of drawing whatever may be pre- 
sented to the imagination through the me- 
dium of poetry, history, or relation. The 
memory must be exercised and improved in 
retaining the objects thus presented; the 
sight becomes the medium through which 
the memory is stored, and it is thus that in- 
vention is assisted, and what is called ori- 
ginality established, 

Design mostly appears in a sketch, and 
relates to the form and arrangement of the 
figures or parts into a composition or 
whole. 

In the exercise and improvement of the 
memory there are progressive - by which 
its power may be increased, and those who 
have sufficient perseverance, may avail 
themselves of these aids, and gain time by 
the practice and experience of others: for, 
whatever may be said of genius, the sage of 
antiquity has well instructed us that there 
is no royal way to geometry; and we may 
be equally assured there is none to the arts. 
In the practice of drawing from any given 
example, there must be an interval of time 
in which the eye passes from the object to 
the imitation. In this interval the memory 
is employed, and a calculation is going on 
in the mind as to size, proportion, and 
distance from one part to another; and 
this according to the degree of simplicity, 
or complexity of the subject. 


It is frequently the usage of the student, 
(by way of exercising his memory) to re- 
pest without his model the figure he has 

en drawing at the academy. 

The next step in this exercise of the 
memory, is to observe figures and charac- 
ters as they present themselves in passing ; 
as also sudden and momentary effects of 
light, shade, and colour: in short, objects 
are continually before the sight, by which 
the memory may be exercised and strength- 
ened, and every thing in nature, by this 
view and habit, may be made subservient 
to the purpose of art. 

Morland’s early talents, and his general 
course of life, have led many to imagine, 
that all was done without effort; that it 
was the spontaneous pouring out of genius, 
without premeditation or previous study. 
On the ey’ his father, at a very early 
period of his life, kept him rigidly to the 
pencil, exacted tasks from him, and 
punished his neglect by confinement. He 
was 4 this means pushed to exertions, 
and obtained that facility of execution 
which characterized his future practice. 

His model, indeed, was occasionally 
before him ; but the truth of memory sup- 
pies every thing. It was sufficient for 

im to see an object once, to repeat it at 
pleasure ; his studies, if such they may be 
called, were always going on; not an 
object that appeared, but was considered 
by him in all its variety of form, relief, and 
colour: and though in him, as well as in 
many others, a might be naturally a 
strong power of memory, yet it must be 
remembered, the same ide of practice 
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may be useful to all. Even those un- 
acquainted with the practical part of paint- 
ing, may be brought to look on nature 
with much greater interest, and with some- 
thing like a painter’s eye, by thus consider- 
ing whatever presents itself, with respect 
to its form, relief, and colour. 

The use of the model, or the departure 
from it, must greatly depend on the sub- 
ject of the picture, as well as the character 
of object to be imitated. There are many 
things in their nature and appearance so 
evanescent, that nothing but observation 
can serve to supply them ; but to use the 
model by observation, cannot be done with 
any tolerable chance of success, unless the 
habit of correctly imitating the individual 
model has been acquired, and a proper 
portion of time employed on the deceptive 
in art. 

The memory, thus strengthened by exer- 
cise; will then exert itself to advantage, 
while the mere imitator dare not lose sight 
of his model, lest he should lose himself. 


We will not add to these judicious ob- 
servations ; and if we have selected ex- 
amples from the theoretical, rather than 
from the elementary pages of this 
volume, it is because we wished to dis- 
play the most original of the Author's 
ideas, and because, with regard to the 


| instructive parts, we can justly pass on 


them the general encomium, of com- 
prising every thing wanted on the sub- 
ject. For teachers, for parents, for 
youth desirous of acquiring an elegant 
accomplishment, and for all who have a 
taste for the fine arts, we have satisfac- 
tion in stating, that a more unpretending 
and useful book has not been published 
in our day. It will improve the rising 
generation, and enlarge the scale of 
enjoyment for those who are too old to 
go to school. The plates are well en- 
graved, and well adapted to convey the 
illustrations for which they are in- 
tended. 








The Minstrel of the Glen; and other 
Poems. By Henry Stebbing. London 
1818. 8vo. 137. 


The author of these poems seems to be 
under the influence of a strong poetical 
feeling ; but it is truly most undisciplined 
and unpu We have read the 
Minstrel of the Glen attentively, and, 
with contrition, if the fault lies in our 
want of capacity, have to confess that 
we could not unravel the thread of 
the story. Persons are mentioned, 
and characters are introduced, but 
they are so indefinite and indistinct, 
and left so brokenly for the description 
of some natural scenery or passion, that 
it is out of our power to connect - their 
relative situations, or ascertain who they 
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are, or what they are about. And this 
is the more vexatious, because, from the 
talent displayed in many passages by 
the writer, we feel desirous of compre- 
hending his whole purpose: in vain,— 
we therefore add only a short specimen 
of his versification, which imitates that 
of the mighty northern minstrel. 


DAWN. 


Soft melt the clouded shades away, 

As on the lake an echo’d lay; 

Along the sky the morning light 

Sheds a faint gleam upon the night,— 
A wreathy mist sleeps on the hill,— 
Cold gush the waters of the rill. 

The forest deer hath not yet woke, 
The mountain echo hath not spoke ; 
Wet dew in fleecy whiteness lies 

On the dark rocks, that dimly rise, 
Half-hidded ’neath the dusky night, 
Half glimmering in the breaking light ; 
And Summer morn, like Autumn eve, 
Her shapes of wildness strange doth weave. 
Softly they fade—in crimson streaks 
The sable cloud of darkness breaks,— 
The beam of matin star so bright 

Is drowned in floods of rosy light, 

And the pale moon-ray on the blue, 

- Seems cold as frozen fountain’s hue ; 
While the dimmed stars around her throne; 
In softest light so late that shone, 

Look with their dull extinguished beam 
Like geld drops sinking in the stream ; 
But yet beneath the silent dell 

Grey twilight finds a peaceful cell, 
Weeps her soft tear-drops on the flowers, 
That weep again night’s peaceful hours. 


The frequent occurrence of the same 
epithets and the same rhymes (“ light” 
three times in this brief extract) betrays 


too much haste in the composition of 


this poem, and the suspicion is confirmed 
by some grammatical lapses and other 
errors which must have inadvertently 


escaped from a writer so observant of 
nature, and apparently so capable of 


painting what he has observed. At page 
69 the following line— 


** When love imparadise the soul,” 


affords an instance of a verb in the plural 
instead of the singular number; and we 
have afterward “calm” rhyming with 
“ alarm,” &c. and an account of a Lord 
whose 
- eee ee ee breast more high 
Seems bursting with the biggen'd hell, 
Too big within that breast to dwell : 
which we confess we do’not understand. 
“To balm” is a favourite expression 
with the author, and he does not hesitate 
to coin nouns into verbs, and vice versa, 


whenever it suits his fancy. Upon the 


whole, we imagine that after a few years’ 
e he will be sorry 


is obscured and 
diction. 


that he 
has published this volume, in. which, 
whatever merit the thoughts possess, 
neutralized by the 
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Reflections concerning the Expediency of a 
Council of the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome being holden with 
@ view to accommodate Religious Dif- 
ferences, &c. By Samuel Wix, A.M. 
F.R. and A.S. Vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less, London. 1818. pp. 100. 


This pamphlet is written to enforce the 
expediency of an union between the 
Church of Rome and the apostolical 
Church of England. The Author seems 
to contemplate -even the probability of 
such an event, were a council assembled, 
and mutual concessions made. His 
spirit and intentions are eminently 
Christian ; but we confess that his argu- 
ments are not of sufficient force to con- 
vince us either of the utility of the at- 
tempt, or of the possibility of its success. 
He seems to us to estimate too lightly 
the obstacles which stand in the way of 
his plan, and to imagine that the human 
mind has only to be convinced of them, 
in order to abjure its errors. Alas! we 
know that this is not the case, but that 
the fiercest and most obstinate conten- 
tions are, and ever have been maintained 
upon points the most speculative and the 
least important. It would be more diffi- 
cult to compose men into unity of senti- 
ment upon the question of actual pre- 
sence in the Eucharist, than upon the 
belief in purgatory, in the intercession of 
saints and angels, in the power of 
prayers over the dead, in the use of 
images, or in any other of the principal 
subjects of difference between the 
churches. 

The benevolence of the Rev. Author 
leads him to extreme liberality, not only 
in what he expects from the Church of 
Rome, but in what he would yield to it. 
We are sure that if the other side would 
concede as much as he seems disposed 
to concede, but which we do not sup- 
pose the Reformed Church would con- 
eede, a coalition might be the result. 
But we would as soon expect to see a 
mill-stone swim, as to see the Roman 
Catholics abjure the many doctrinal 
points, or even ceremonies, which form 
the valley of separation between them 
and us. 


The Reverend Author is willing to 


go great lengths in adopting all the cus- 
toms and principles which can be sanc- 


tioned by reference to the primitive 
fathers or the ancient councils. If these 
recommend, and the Bible do not for- 
bid, he thinks the Protestant Church 
might resume such practices as the burn- 
ing of incense, extreme unction, and 
prayers for the dead. We-do not observe 
that he discusses the difficult question of 
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purgatory ; yet it is not to be avoided in 
a compromise such as he advocates. 

As we conceive our duty, as reviewers, 
does not call upon us, unless we are so 
disposed, to go beyond the statement of 
the nature of the works submitted to us, 
we gladly avail ourselves of the right to 
retreat from the further notice of the 
present subject. The pamphlet is curious 
as coming from a Minister of the Church 
of England, and leaning strongly to- 
wards the Catholicism of Rome, out of 
dread of Protestant dissenters, and hatred 
of Quakers and Socinians. If so grave 
a matter would admit of a pun, we 
would make one for a cockney parish- 
ioner of St. Bartholomew the Less, and 
address its Pastor with 

“ Vix, ea nostra voco.” 

But the good Samaritan spirit displayed 
throughout the pamphlet, would redeem 
a million of greater errors in judgment, 
or argument, that, in our opinion, it 
contains ; and we are forced to esteem 
the writer, though we cannot with 
him in his sentiments. Indeed his scheme 
seems to be visionary in the extreme, 
and we will not be at the labour of ex- 
amining it in detail, till he produces, 
from a Roman's pen, a view of possible 
efforts at reconciliation, equally liberal 
with his own. This we anticipate will 
not take place till the Greek Calends. 








ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL. DES SAVANS, 
FOR OCTOBER 1818. 
( Concluded.) 

Art. V. Julii Valerii Res geste Alexandri 
Magni, &c. (See Literary Gazette, 
No. 90.) 

The opinion given of this treatise by the 

eal Reviewer is so decidedly unfavour- 

able in every respect, that our readers may 


advantageously dispense with the detail of 


the arguments by which he establishes his 
assertion, that it is a mere compilation of 
extravagant fables, destitute of every claim 
to authenticity. There is no doubt, he 
says, but that Julius Valerius is  ‘transla- 
tion of the false Calisthenes; and he even 
thinks that this translation, instead of 
being, as the learned editor (M. Mai, of 
Milan) believes, a work of some antiquity, 
is the pseudonymous production of some 


‘bscure translator ofthe middle ages; that 


the name of Julius Valerius is as much a 
fiction as those of Callisthenes and Esop ; 
and that the translation is not older than 
the ninth century. The MS. in the Am- 
brosian Library, from which M. Mai has 
printed his woke is very defective, wanting 
sixteen pages a: the beginning, sixteen 
pages in another place, and several shorter 
passages, alf , however, were the work 
worthy of @ edition, might be sup- 
lied from different’MSS. in the King of 
France's Libraty. 
After terminating his critique, M. lee- 
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tronne says, ‘‘ This short analysis suffices 
to show of what the work of Julius Valerius 
is composed. We see that it is an undi- 
Fame mass of pretended facts, of ridicu- 
ous tales, and of gross anachronisms and 
absurdities of every kind.” 

M. Letronne concludes his very elaborate 
article as follows : 

“To sum up in a few words, we shall 


epeat, 

*« 1. That the MS. of the Ambrosian 
Library is imperfect, and consequently that 
the edition of M. Mai dees not give the 
Latin text. 

‘<2. That this work, were it even com- 
plete, is but a bad translation of a compila- 
tion originally composed in Greek. 

- <3, That this a being only an 
indigested collection of absurd tales, or facts 
entirely disfigured, related in bad Greek, 
has no historical value, nor is of any utility 
in regard to tlie language. 

*« But whatever may be the opinion of the 
learned respecting the work of Julius Va- 
lerius, they will be equally ready again to 
do justice to the erudition and sagacity 
which M. Mai has displayed in his preface 
and notes, and to the ardour with which he 
perseveres in exploring unknown mines in 
search of new treasures.” 


r 


VI. Essai sur ’Etablissement Monarchique 
de Louis XIV. &c. Précédé de nouveaux 
Memoires de Dangeau, &c. Par P.E. 
Lémontey. 

The object of M. Lémontey (as far as con- 

cerns the Memoirs of Dangeau) was to 

restore the true reading of some passages, 
incorrectly given in the edition (by Madame 

Genlis) of 1817; to publish near a thousand 

inedited articles; and to add some notes, 


written in a copy of the Memoirs of Dan- | 


geau, by one of his contemporaries. 

The number of articles restored to the 
new reading is forty-four. The variations 
are in general trifling, and-most of them 
perhaps arising from differences in the MSS. 
of these Memoirs. Taken altogether, they 
are of minor importance; yet we may be 
obliged to Mr. L. for having rectified these 
inaccuracies, and restored some passages. 
But he has performed a much more useful 


service by the publicatiun of 1090 inedited |. 
articles ; for though they do not furnish any. 


great historical results, they are through- 
out more interesting, which is not »aying 
much, than all the extracts from the Me- 


‘ moirs of Dangeau hitherto published. They 


do not concern mere court forms, details 


of etiquette, and the like, but contain acts. 


of the supreme @uthority, banishments 
lettres de cachet, ecelesiastical affairs, an 
even several facts relative: to the history of 
literature. 

It must, however, be confessed that these 
new articles of Dan are less curious 
than the notes of -his: commentator, who 
from his style, which is negligent, but 

want, and often éaergetic, »2emé-to have 

een a courtier, more clear-siguted, mote ac- 
tive, and of stronger passions than Dangeau. 
M. Lémontey cannot discover who this com- 
mentator may be; he does not recognise 





‘in the hand-writing, that of any of. those 
persons who have left letters or memoirs.* 
The notes themselves prove that he sur- 
vived Dangeau some years. It is evidently 
under the ministry of Cardinal Fleury that 
he wrote the following: ‘‘ This prelate (the 
bishop of Fréjus) still reigns alone and ex- 
clusively (seul et uniquement.) It is, 
therefore, not yet time to speak of a man 
who has attained a situation unparalleled 
in history,” &c. The commentator has 
more freely characterized some celebrated 
men, who were dead before that time, such 
as Montansier, Pussort, Vauban, Mansierd, 
La Tare, Villeroy, Cardinal de Janson, the 
Bishop of Bayeux, Nesmond, &c. These 
notes, some of which are of considerable 
length, will deserve the attention of men of 
letters, who may hereafter turn their atten- 
tions to these persons. 

The articles of Dangeau fill the first 313 
pages of M. Lémontey’s volume; the fol- 
owing contain a piece of a very different 
nature, which, for the extreme importance 
of the results, the character of the style, 
and often for the novelty of the views, would 
deserve a thorough examination. It is in- 
tended as an introduction to a critical 
history of France since the death of Louis 
the 14th. 

The analysis of this essay is very short, 
the reviewer being unwilling to engage in 
political questions, which are foreign to the 
Journal. M. Lémontey appears to have 
judged Louis XIV. with cunsiderable se- 
verity, as other modern writers, particularly 
Madame de Stael in her posthumous work, 
have also done; but the books in which he 
is commended, especially that of Voltaire, 
will probably long enough preserve suffi- 
cient authority, to prevent the public from 
deciding on ewparté evidence. 

The ‘reviewer bestows high commenda- 
tion on the style of M. Lémontey. 


* So:ue persons attribute this commentary to 
the Duc de Saint Simon. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
(Second Article.) 

National vanity rarely stands in need of 
excitement ; yet it is sometimes necessary 
to impress men with a true notion of what 
they are capable of doing, in order to rouse 
them to active exertion. . Sluggish content- 
ment, or listless discouragement, - are 
equally inimical to progress in science ; 
and yet something, very like both, séems 
to prevail in the musical world here. A 
transient review, however, of what this na- 
tion has produced, will soon convince us 
that we do possess considerable musical 
ability. The love of the art fs very generally 
diffused, and appears, though under no 
os Rant shape, in almost. every rank 
of lif. But that ability must be called 
forth and fostered, before we shall be able 
to ascertain what rank we are entitled to in 
the scale of merit as a musical nation. 
Wherever our native artists have enjoyed 





—s 
the benefit of a good musical education, 
they have succeeded in raising themselves 
above mediocrity. -*But ec Mega not be 
judged by the pres@nt standard of musical 
excellence. Take them with all the errors 
of the age in which they lived on their 
backs, and they will not be found to 
suffer materially from a comparison with 
some of the most meritorious contem- 
— composers of Germany and Italy. 

urcell, Greene, Arne, and Bateshill, were 
men of very great powers as melodists. 
Their conceptions are original and vigorous, 
and their knowledge of harmony little below 
the best standards of their own age. Crotch, 
of Oxford, has lately proved that the spark 
is not extinct; and Latrobe has produced 
some specimens of original merit, as a com- 
poser of church music ; and, what is of still 
greater moment to the progress of the art, 
he has made us acquainted, through the 
medium of his ‘‘ Selections,” with all the 
best productions of the German and Italian 
composers of sacred music.* Clarké of 
Cambridge, Bishop, and Stephenson, want 
only science, and emancipation from the 
shackles of our old schools, to give them a 
fair claim to the attention of enlightened 
musicians. But their defects, which arise 
from too rigid an adherence to the anti- 
quated rules, and the stiff and heavy 
phraseology of the ancients, can be reme- 
died only by studying diligently the im- 

rovements and extension which the art of 
fusic has received from the gigantic 
geniuses of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Cherubini, in every department of 
composition. 

By far the greatest obstacle to the pro- 
gress of Masic in England, is the tenacity 
with which we adhere to that which its own 
intrinsic merit recommended to our adop- 
tion in the first instance, and which the 
approbation and practice of succeeding 
ages have sanctioned and confirmed. It is 
characteristic of Englishmen, rather to 
keep the good they enjoy, than risk its loss 
for the chance of something better. Ii re- 
quires time and accumulated proofs to in- 
duce us for a moment to lose sight of our 
old favourites, whether statesmen, philoso- 
phers, or artists; to inquire whether others 
may not have improved upon or surpassed 
them. Thus we are not yet inclined to 
admit that Haydn or Mozart are more inti- 
mately acquainted with the resources of 
harmony, and the various powers and pro- 
perties of musical instruments, than Han- 
del or Arne. Yet there cannot bea doubt 
but that, if the investigation were fairly 
recommended and set cbomt, it:would ap- 
pear that we have been mistaken in our 
musical optimism. Handel. is not, the 

reatest of all possible composers, because 
1e-could not know what modern Artists do 
know. An agé of diligent investigation 
has brought to jight a multitude of musical 





* The:four volumes which -hgveralready ap- 
peared, are deserving of the most attentive 
perusal. The deep knowledge of the powers of 
melody and harmony, which very many of them 
display, forms an admirable school for young 
composers of sacred music. 
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combinations which were unknown to him. 
The. genius of pamnewy, and Italy has been 
busily. at. work since his death, and the 
country which produced one Handel might 

uce more. He possessed, indeed, 


in an astonishing degree, the groundwork. 


of excellence in music, an inexhaustible 
store of striking and characteristic melody. 
His airs are almost always good; they are 
frequently rich and expressive beyond con- 
ception. Hence. it arises that his vocal 
works deservedly. enjoy a much greater 
share of the public favour, than his orches- 
tral pieces. per is not -so necessary to 
give effect to vocal, as it is instrumental 
music. And, accordingly, though a song 
of Handel, when performed on the stage, 
is received with rapturous applause, the 
theatres have, with one consent, banished 
what are called his ‘‘ concerted pieces” from 
their orchestras,. and substituted Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. This is a decisive 
testimony to the superior skill of the last- 
mentioned composers, in the varieties of 
harmony, and the management of the in- 
struments: Again, though the overtures to 
the Oratorios of Handel naturally and of 
course precede their performance, yet they 
are not frequently introduced on other occa- 
sions. His concertes are still more rarely 
performed, and seem now almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the school-room or the 
pe ptr Their heavy, uncomplicated, 
and monstrous style, is ‘better adapted to 
the skill and comprehension of masters and 
scholars, than any works. of a more scien- 
tific description; or-even than his own in- 
imitable fugues. 

Whence then the spell which chained us 
to the triumphal car of this one man, for 
nearly three quarters of a century ? Were no 
other composers to be found who might rival 
him in the public favour ? Did he monopo- 
lizejthe musical genius of all Europe ?—Cer- 
tainly not. Handel had hardly placed his 
foot on the English shores, before he. dis- 
covered the true secret of popularity in this 
country. He sought the patronage of the 
court ; be became fashionable, of course, 
and boldly laid claim to the first rank as a 
musiciay. He took care to supply the great 
gaps in our musical’ stores, the want of 
= theatrieal and ‘church music, particu- 

y the latter. By the independent rough- 
ness and . enterprise, of his character, he 
kept alive the public interest, and distanced 
or beat, down, all competitors. He took 
care to bring himself continually before the 
public in one shape or other, so as to mo- 
nopolize the attention of the musical world, 
and prevent: its ever settling upon a rival 
artist: From native composers no opposi- 
tion was to be-apprehended. Thus he lived 
for-many, years.among a attached 
not so much to the man as to his style. 
They became habituated to it. He had ne- 
cessarily contributed to confirm those habits 
by an unvaried use of the saine means to 
attract them. iaproves artists.so 


much as free intercourse with each other, 
and that sort of open rivalship which draws 
forth, talent. wherever it is to be found ; 
__ which puts each individual upon the inven- 
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tion of new expedients to.draw upon him- 
self an additional share of the public atten- 
tion. Handel did: rot enjoy this benefit. 
He reigned paramount. during the greater 
part of his career. But in England he was 
- copied, in Germany he was studied 
with zeal and discernment; there he fur- 
nished principles, here he seems to have 
supplied little else than forms. The im- 

ression he stamped on our national music 
is every where visible; the impulse he 
communicated, seemed the only one capa- 
ble of reaching the souls and rousing the 
passions of an English audience. Our na- 
tional character favoured this process, and 
we felt no want of variety, as long as we 
knew that the source of former pleasures 
was still flowing, however slight the change 
which the taste of its waters had undergone. 
The pleasure was uniform and tranquil; it 
suited our habits, and habits. are eve 
thing with Englishmen. Accordingly suc 
is the empire which that Composer still ex- 
ercises over our musical notions, that there 
are but few individuals among our musical 
population, who would not unhesitatingly 
give the preference to Handel, over every 
living or deceased composer. 

Though it cannot be doubted that a va- 
riety of good models is more likely to im- 
prove rising artists than the exclusive 
study of one only, yet if public taste has 
adopted that one, it becomes doubly neces- 
sary to study it with attention; and, in 
order to avoid servile imitation, to endea- 
vour to extract the principles of art which 
it illustrates, not merely to copy its forms. 
Many forms may be adapted to the same 
principle by the hand of genius; and such, 
I affirm, would have been the case in Eng- 
land, with regard to music, had Handel 
ever been studied with discernment. Yet 
he. was the sheet-anchor of-music in this 
country : without him, it is difficult to say 
how low we might have fallen ; he intro- 
duced a deeper science, a purer taste to our 
notice, and communicated a more lively en- 
thusiasm for the art. He gave the impetus, 
and the inert character of ‘the nation has 
hitherto withstood any further impulse, or 
any alteration of direction, which the im- 
provements of modern ages might reason- 
ably have been expected to produce. Those 
parts of. Handel’s works which are best 
known, to the community, are the least 
meritorious of all his productions, but. they 
are the most simple, and are better adapted 
to general comprehension than his more 
scientifie compositions. Yet to these no 
judicious musician, would look. for the prio- 
ciples of the art. His fugues and chromatic 
chorusses supply a more fertile source. of 
musical know a i they demand the most 
diligent study, and, if properly understood, 
would afford anadmirable introduction to the 
modern writers; they would teach us to 


comprehend the improvements they have 
introduced, and, in availing ourselves of 


them, to avoid the reproach of flimsiness, or 
of-bizarrerie to which they occasionally ex- 
e themselves. If musical education. in. 
has taken this course, is it.to be 

credited that Handel should have lived 





almost in vain for us; that ;in the lapse of 
half a century since his death, we should 
have produced no more than.one or two 
tolerable composers, and that tog in. the 
very department of the art in which: he. fur- 
nished the most perfect. models, the 
soundest principles, and the most masterly 
application of them? If we could be con- 
tented with partaking so sparingly of, the 
banquet before us, it is not indeed s ing 
that we did not wander in quest of other 
feasts. ’ 

The points in which I consider. the mo« 
derns to have left Handel, and indeed all 
other composers of his age and nation, far 
behind them, are, first, the invention and 

rfection of the symphony; secondly, the 

nowledge of the powers and character of 
musical instruments; thirdly, in the art.of 
accompanying the human voice ; 9 
an extended use of the chromatic sealein in- 
strumental] music; and, Jastly, inthe general 
elegance of their melodies, by. the adoption 
ofa greater number of expedients to relieve 
occasional monotony and vary.the cadences. 
With regard to the first point, Haydn stands 
pre-eminent. He is the father. of the sym- 
phony and instrumental quartett. His com- 
positions display such a variety of descrip- 
tive powers, such deep and scientific mo- 
dulation, such inimitable elegance of me- 
lody, that we can-hardly venture to expect 
further improvement in respect. of these. 
In Handel's instrumental works, ita 
as if one single ardent idea pervedeh each 
movement; the parts do little more than 
support the principal oe they have 
little independent action. On the other 
hand, Haydn exhibits all the modifications 
which the original idea.is capable of receiv- 
ing, without deserting.or-even losing. sight 
of it for too great a length of time, Hayda's 
symphonies and quartetts may be likened to 
an. engaging conversation, .in which, ‘each 

rson bears.a part consistent, with. the sub- 
ject, and by occasional opposition enlivens 
anil prolongs the amusement. Handel’s 
overtures. resemble rather an energetic ha- 
rangue, in set phrases and rounded. sen, 
tences, all strictly subordinate to the, main 
argument, but never for a, momeut desert- 
ing or contradicting it. The former never 
can be tiresome; the latter. must be so occa. 
sionally, for the, generality of men would 
rather. converse together for an hour, than 
listen to one speaker for a quarter. of thet 
time. 

With the perfection. of , the. symphony, 
the improved acquaintance with the powers 
and character of musical instruments is in- 
separably connected. If.good voices were 
every where to be found, the study of. in- 
strumental music-would be rather a matter 
of curiosity than of paramount importance 
to. the. ess. of the art. Instruments 
would always be subordinate, but for their 
more ready utility, and the infinite variety 
of effect they are capable of producing. 
The attention of musicians was therefore 
very naturally turned.to the proper applica- 
tion of their powers. The capabilities of 
eavh instrument in expressing the various 
emotions. of the soul, oore Etigenty stu- 
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died, and parts assigned to each of them 
not merely subordinate to some one domi- 
neering power. The Stringed instruments 
were found less capable of expressing certain 

sions and their modifications than Wind 
Instruments ; and the latter acquired a de- 
gree of importance which had not pre- 
viously been conceded to them. So that 
according to the character of the transition 
to be expressed, the Flute, the Clarionet, 
the Bassoon, and even the Horn, sometimes 
lord it over the Violin, the Violoncello, and 
the Bass. The soft tones of the Flute 


sometimes subdue the energies of the 


Stringed instruments, which seem but to 
support and encourage its timid strains ; 

in the harmony is seized by the Violin, 
with the support of other instruments, and 
suddenly the full orchestra bursts into an 
irresistible flood of harmony. The torrent 
then subsides, and the Violins maintain a 
general, though by no means undivided 
sway, resigning it whenever the general 

rodu 


effect to be ced requires. This expe- 
dient was ost unknown, till Haydn a 


; its value was not apparent till 

ozart first, and Beethoven after him, had 
roved by a multitude of new and striking 
nstrumental combinations, that it is an 
absolutely inexhaustible source of — 


expression. 


. N.B. The next sheets will complete the re- 

marks on the superiority of the modern compo- 

sers, and point out the probable results of our 

Seerenenie Sreteany eaeeibow apenage ot anal 
ly. 





4 German Journal gives the followi 
account of the Population of some of the 
Northern Nations. 

Bavaria comprises 1,406,000 square miles 

and 3,344, inhabitants ; Wurtemberg 

346,172 square miles, and 2,386,400 in- 

habitants; Saxony 338,000 square miles, 

and 1,292,958 inhabitants; Denmark, 

2,761,000 square miles, and 1,700,000 in- 

habitants, including its colonies ; Sweden 

16,155,000 square miles, and 3,307,922 in- 

habitants. us every thousand square 

mile of Bavaria contains 2,378 inhabitants ; 

of Wurtemberg 7,988; of Saxony 3,789; 

of Hanover 1,897; of Denmark, includin 

its colonies, 616, and of Sweden 

Consequently, the six above-mentioned 

countries contain, one with another, 2,645 

souls; and with the exception of Denmark 

and Sweden, 3,763. But when it is con- 
sidered that there are many uncultivated 
tracts of land, and extensive forests, and 
that the produce of the soil is not so 
abundant as it might be, all the above- 
named countries, with the exception of 

Sweden and Denmark, may attain a u- 

lation proportionally equal to that of Wur- 

temberg, which is the most a 

though many parts of it are still unin- 

habited. If these countries all uired 
such an tation, Bavaria would con- 

tain 9,825,128 souls, Saxony 2,361,944, 

Hanover 4,765,816, total 16,952,888 (in- 

stead of 5,919,602 souls, the amount of the 


present population) and with Wurtemberg 


‘19,339,280 souls. Denmark, with an im- 


proved system of agriculture, is capable of 
maintaining 19,293,868 inhabitants, and 
Sweden 112,891,140, total 151,524,288 in- 
habitants. If, on the contrary, all these 
states were peopled in the same proportion 
as Sweden, Bavaria would contain only 
288,230 inhabitants, Wurtemberg 71,032, 
Saxony 69,290, Hanover 139,810, and Den- 
mark, including its colonies, 565,005: 
total, with Sweden, 4,441,287 inhabitants, 
which is greatly below the number these 
countries contained in the age of Tacitus. 





FINE GREEK ANTIQUITIES 
1N THE CRIMEA. 

Extract from a Letter written by the Engi- 
neer, Von Stier, from the Fortress of 
Fanagoria, in the government of Tauris, 
Sormerly the Crimea; dated the 20th of 
August 1818. 

Among the curiosities of this place are 

the remains of antiquities of the time of 

the Greeks, who planted colonies here. In 
the beginning of this month, in digging up 

a hill, a stone vault was discovered, which 

contained a corpse six feet and a half long, 

in a very good state of preservation. The 
head was ornamented with a gold garland of 
laurels, and on the forehead a golden medal, 
which represents a man’s head with the in- 
scription, Philip. On both sides of the 
corpse stvod golden and earthen vessels, 
as was the custom among the Greeks, also 
several golden chains and ear-ings ; and on 

one of the fingers was a gold ring with a 

valuable stone, on whieh were represented 

a male and female figure, all of exquisite 

workmanship. From all this it may be con- 

cluded that this was the burying-place of 
one of Philip’s generals. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





OXFORD, Decemser 11. 


The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancelior’s Prizes for the ensuing year, 
viz.— 

For Latin Verses—Syracuse. 

For an English Essay—The character- 
istic Differences of Greek and Latin Poetry. 

For a Latin Essay—Queenam fuerint pre- 
cipue in Causa, quod Roma de Carthagine 
triumphavit ? 

The first of the above subjects is intended 
for those gentlemen of the University who 
have not exceeded four years from the time 
of their matriculation; and the other two 
for such as have exceeded four, but not 
completed seven years. 

Sir Rocer Newoicare’s Prize.—For 
the best composition in English verse, not 
containing either more or fewer than fifty 
lines, by any Under-Graduate who has not 
exceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation—The Iphigenia of Timanthes. 

Thursday last, Mr. Ed Dickinson 
Scott was elected Taberdar, and Messrs. 
Joseph Simpson, Miles Coo Bolton, 


Wilham Airey, Henry Rookin, Robert 





Shepherd, Joseph Ballantine Dykes, and 


= —————) 
Joshua Luéock Bragg, Scholars on the old 
foundation; and Mr. Richard Bracken, 
Scholar on Mr. Michel's foundation, at 
Queen’s College. 
Thursday last, the following gentlemen 


‘were admitted to Degrees :— 


Master oF Arts.—Rev. Frederick Vane, 
Taberdar of Queen’s College 

BacuEtors or Arts.—Thomas John Powell, 
of St. Alban Hall; Henry St. Andrew St. John, 
of Wadham College; William Swift, Edward 
Dickinson Scott, and George Chilton, ‘Scholars 
of Queen’s College; Walter Matthews Paul, of 
Balliol College ; The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Titchfield, of Ch. Ch.; Richard Pearson, of St. 
John’s College ; Alfred Tooke, of St. Mary Hall; 
William Carre Tupper, of Pembroke College. 


CAMBRIDGE, December 11. 

The subject of the ae poem for the 
Chancellor’s gold medal for the present year 
is— Pompeii. 

On Friday last, the Rev. William Williams, 
of Queen’s College, was admitted Bachelor 
in Divinity; John Primatt Maud, of Caius 
College, ean of Arts; and William 
Henry Harvey, of Jesus College, Bachelor 
in Civil Law. 

Mr. Edward Wilkins, of King’s College, 


that society. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





MR. COLERIDGE’S LECTURES. 
On Monday evening, Mr. Coleridge com- 
menced a course of weekly biographical 
and historical lectures on the most import- 
ant revolutions in the belief and opinions 
of mankind (See advertisement in our 
last Number ;) and on Thursday another 
course, on six selected plays of Shak- 
speare. These lectures are delivered at 
the Crown and Anchor Tavern’ in the 
Strand. That of Monday was princi- 
pally introductory, shewing the progres- 
sive state of civilization, and the conse- 
quently improved state of human reason. 
Mr.C. denied that true philosophy had any 
existence before the days of Pythagoras, 
and entered largely into a view of ancient 
history, as: illustrative of the subject. 
There was much novelty in the manner 
in which he handled this branch of his 
theory. 

We can at present afford no more 
than this brief notice, which may, how- 
ever, direct the lovers of science and in- 
quiry where they may reap information 
in an uncommon, if not an unique way. 


METEORIC IRON, PROM 
BAFFIN’S BAY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 
In the article upon the Meteoric Iron from 
Baffin’s Bay, inserted in the Literary Ga- 
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which, being opposed by long ascertianed 
and acknowledged facts, render any in- 
quiry respecting their introduction into 
your well informed miscellany the less ne- 
ceasary, though not the less subject to cor- 
rection. 


It is said that the Meteoric Stone in ques- 
tion, a portion of which was brought to 
England by the officers in the late expedi- 
tion under Captain Ross, contained 3 per 
cent nickel, and the rest (or 97 per cent) 
iron. 


Now, Sir, a substance so comnletely me- 
tallic, and so nearly approaching to purity, 
could not be called even air Stone, which 
the term * aérolite implies it to be. The me- 
tallic part of an aérolite is mixed, in all 
cases, with several other substances, and 
mostly in — the following proportions. 
About 50 or 56 per cent silex, between 30 
and 35 oxyd of iron, about 3 of nickel, and 
a remainder of magnesia, martial pyrites, 
and lime ; so that more than half the aéro 
lite is composed of silicious stone, and not 
more than from 30 to 35 per cent of oxyd 
of iron. 


Again, it is said that nickel has never 
been found in iron, excepting in one in- 
stance, viz. ‘*a lump brought by Profes- 
sor Pallas from Russia, which the Royal 
Academies of London and Paris pronounced 
to be metecric.” Upon inquiry, Sir, you 
will ascertain that in all cases where me- 
teoric substances have been analysed, the 
metal has uniformly been an alloy of iron 
and nickel, conglomerated into masses by 
earthy cements. 


Indeed nickel is seldom or ever found 
but in combination with iron. Like iron, 
nickel is also magnetic, and in somewhat a 
greater degree. In iron manufactures 
nickel is introduced with effect, possessing 
more brilliancy than iron, and being less 


subject to oxydation. 
Dec.7. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABOVE LETTER. 


| The only inaccuracy of expression we are 
aware of, in the remarkable statement on 
this subject contained in our No. 98, was, 
in saying that on analysing the substance 
brought from Baffin’s Bay, it was found to 
consist of ** 3 per cent. Nickel, the rest 
tron;” whereas other matter besides iron 
entered into the composition of the 97 per 
cent. Unquestionably the mass could not 
consist of nickel and pure iron ; and was in 
some, F army s smaller proportion than in- 
timate . | S, combined with other sub- 
stances. We are not acquainted with a 
single instance in which Nickel has been 
found in earth-iron; and therefore we re- 
main convinced that the discovery of this 
compound by the Northern Expedition, is 
not only, with regard to science, the most 

| curions, but is likely to turn out the 
| most important of its achievements. We 
| have the authority of that most excellent 


es 








* We did not use that term.—Ep. 





work, the ‘‘ Conversations on Chemistry,”* 
that ‘“* Meteoric Stones consist principally 
of pure iron, which is never found in that 
state in the ho-vels of the earth ; and con- 
tain also a small quantity of nickel and 
chrome, a combination likewise new in the 
mineral kingdom.” 

Nickel, when perfectly pure, is of a fine 
white colour, resembling silver, and, like 
that metal, it leaves a white trace when 
rubbed upon the polished surface of a hard 
stone. It is softer than Iron. Its specific 
gravity is 9. Its malleability, while cold, 
is greater than that of Iron, but it cannot 
bs heated without being oxidated, aud in 
consequence rendered brittle. It is attracted 
by the magnet as strongly as iron. It re- 
quires for fusion a temperature at least 
equal to 150” Wedgewood. When heated 
in an open vessel, it combines with oxygen, 
and assumes a green colour, and if the heat 
is continued, acquires a tinge of purple.— 
Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts. 

* In 2 vols. 12mo. published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co.; and one of the most prac- 
tically useful and ablest productions of the kind 
that ever issued from the press.—Ep. 


The Botanic Garden at Glasgow has re- 
ceived a Royal Charter, and is now desig- 
nated, ‘* The Royal Botanic Institution of 
Glasgow.” It is the first Institution of the 
kind in Scotland so honoured, and it seems 
likely soon to prove its scientific deserv- 
ing of the title, as hardly a ship now arrives 
in the Clyde from foreign parts without 
bearing rare seeds or plants for the Esta- 
blishment. 





THE FINE ARTS. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 


foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
a General Assembly of the Academicians 
was held at their apartments in Somerset 
House, when the following distribution of 
Premiums took place; viz. 

To Mr. Joun Stevens, for the. best 
Copy made in the Painting School, the 
Silver Medal, and the Lectures of Barry, 
Orig, and Fusewt, handsomely bound and 
inscribed.t 

To Mr. Joun Stevens, for the best 
Drawing of an Academy Figure, from the 
Life, the Silver Medal. 

To Mr. W.F. Smita, for the best Model 
of an Academy Figure, from the Life, the 
Silver Medal. 

To Mr. Henry Garurne, for the best 
Architectural Drawing from a Public Build- 
ing, the Silver Medal. 

To Mr. Joszrn Bonomi, for the best 
Drawing from the Antique, the Silver 
Medal. 





t+ Mr. Etty, by some informality pecvented 
from being a candidate for the prize in painting, 
received a high public panegyric for his perform- 





ance from Mr. Shee, acting as president vis 


On the 10th inst. the Anniversary of the 
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To Mr. J. H. Munt, for the best Modcl 
from the Antique, the Silver Medal. 

The General Assembly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to appoint Officers for the ensuing 
year, when— 

Bensamin West, Esq. was re-elected 
President. 

New Council—T. Cuantrey, J. M. 
Turner, J. Soaneg, and C. Rosss, Esqrs. 
Old Council—J. Jackson, J. FLaAxMan, 
J. Yenn, and A. W. Cauucort, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy—New List 
—T. Srorsarp,J.Firaxman, T. Cuantry, 
and H. Howarp, Esqrs. Old List—H. Fu- 
seLI, T. Puitips, M. A. Suee, and J. 
Warp, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Painting School—New 
List—W. Owens, T. Putuuies, R. Smirxe, 
and J. Jackson, Esqrs. Old List—W. 
Mutreapy, M. A. Suez, H. Tuomson, 
and D. Wiix1e, Esqrs. 

Auditors re-elected—G. Dance and J. 
Farrineton, Esqrs. 





THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


In the Literary Gazette of Sept. 26th, 
(No. 88,) we gave an account of the pic- 
tures left by their liberal proprietors in the 
British Gallery for the study of Artists, 
and offered a few remarks on the probable 
beneficial consequences which might result 
to our native school from sach an opportt- 
nity of improvement, if rightly and dili- 
gently seized. The Gallery opened on the 
3lst of August, and closed on the 5th inst. ; 
and the fruits of more than three months 
access to its treasures, have not d:sappointed 
our expectations, nor can they, we thin, 
have disappointed those of the Directors 
of the Institution, of the Donors of the 
original pictures, of the lovers of the art», 
or of the public. 

On the 8th, 9th, and 10th, the labours 
proceeding from the School of this season 
were exhibited to the Governors, Suli- 
scribers, and friends of the students. The 
number of visitors, we are informed, 
amounted to not fewer than 80U daily; 
which may be agreeably accounted fur 
when it is known that there were 200 
studies, of a description, generally, ani 
taken altogether, much superior to the pro- 
duce on any former occasion. Feeling, as 
we do, great satisfaction in having to make 
so favourable a report of our Native Artists, 
it will be at once doing their merits justice, 
and ourselves a pleasure, if we particularise 
the works which have emanated from their 
easels, and the admirable examples of their 
great predecessors placed before them, 
We shall proceed pretty nearly in the order 
of oe 

Mr. Starke has made a vety fine copy 
from Paul Potter’s Cows ; Mn Deda 
similar from Mr. R. Colborn’s Vanderneer, 
which, as well as a Vandevelde, Mr. Hof- 
land has also copied with equal felicity. 
Like praise is due to two ¢opies from Mr. 
Watson Taylor's Hobbimas, a landscape 
from Ruysdael, and Cattle from Cu by 
Mr. Vincent, Mr. E. Child rivals 
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} of his competitors in P. Potter's Cows, the 
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Hobhimas, . and De Hooge... Mr. Evaas, 
the Bishop of Trieste (Vandyke,) and De 
Hooge. r. Dean, the. Hobbimas and 
Cattle on the Banks of a River, by Cayp, 
Cattle, by the same, and one from Vande- 
velde. Mr. Thomas, the Bishop of Trieste. 
Mr. Elton, the Angel from Guido’s Assump- 
tion.. Mr. W. Watson, from de Hodge, 
the Bishop of Trieste, &c. Mr. Marsden, 
the Angel. from the Assumption, and the 
Earl of Arundel. Mr. Jagolton, De Hooge, 
Cuyp’s Cattle, &. Mr. Wilson, two Ruys- 
daels, two Habbimas, and an original Com- 
position, in.imitation of Vandevelde. Mr. 
/rwin and Mr. Munday each, one from G. 
Poussin. Mr. Clater,Gambling fromLeNain, 
the Sick Lady Jan.Steen, and Paul Potter’s 
Cows. Mr. Cregan, a copy from Hobbima, 
Bishop of Trieste, &c. Me. W. B. Jones, 
poe de Cattle on the Banks of a ‘iver. 
Colonel Gravatt, a copy of the Prince 
Regent’s Both, Mr. Werge, 7 ’s Cattle, 
Berghem, Vandevelde, &c. A Tudor, 
P. Potter’s Cows, &c. Mr. Wright, from 
Le Nain, and Guido’s Assumption. 


The following Students have made draw- 
ings from the Cartoons, most of them dis- 
laying great ability: Messrs, Bankes, 
ewick, T., and C. Landseer, Brockedon, 
C. Christmas, G. R. Ward, Crompton, 
Coles, White, Chatfield, Harding, Webb, 
Henning, jun. &c. 

It was among the most gratifying parts 
of this exhibition of talent to observe, that 
the studies of our fair countrywomen kept 
pace with the highest expectations. Miss 
Cropley had some Heads, Miss Hayter a 
Miniature, Miss Jones Miniatures, Miss 
Porteus Heads, all deserving of laudatory 
notice. The principal copies in oil, were 

inted by Misses Cropley, Adams, E. 

laskall, Maskall, and Landseer: they 
were from Le Nain, De Hooge, Cuyp and 
Vanderheyden, Guido (the Madonna,) and 
Vanderneer. The Miniatures consisted of 
an admirable copy. from Vandevelde, by 
Mrs. Groves; a very fine portrait of the 
Earl of Arundel, and the Blacks Heads, 
(Rubens,) by Miss J. Ross; the Assump- 
tion, by four Misses Sharpes ; Rembrandt’s 
Warrior, by Miss Hayter; and Lord Arun- 
del, by Miss Blanchard. 

Water-colour drawings from Cuyp and 
Both were made by Mr. Maisey, and 
from former by Mr. dard. The young 
gentlemen, pupils of Mr. Haydon, con- 
spicuous. in the rising school, some for 
promise and some from personal appear- 
ance, not having finished their drawings 
from the Cartoons, the Keeper it was under- 
stood had kindly volunteered ten days fur- 
ther attendance to enable them to complete 
their labours. We greatly like these little 
complacencies in the fine arts : they smooth 
the path of a d toil, and external con- 
sideration.invariably produces internal exer- 





tion, on.well-constituted minds. 
Upon the whole, though it is in our 
— to give only a dry sketch of this Ex- 
ibition, we. may assure our readers that 
the British Institution has not hitherto pre- 
: sented so brilliant‘s proof of its efficacy in 
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stimulating and bringing forward native 
Genius. 


Mr. Wixkiz is engaged in pain‘ing for 
the Prince Regent, as a companion to his 
Blind-man's Buff, a picture descriptive of a 
Scotch Penny Wedding. The subject is 
replete with characters and incidents suited 
to the style of the Artist, and we doubt not 
but he will produce a picture upon it which 
may be ranked as his chef d’auvre. Always 
desirous of doing justice to our contempo- 
raries in the literary field, we may here 
take occasion to notice, that there is as 
excellent an account of the fun and frolic 
and principal customs at this northern fes- 
tivity, (in its most fashionable style) as we 
ever read, in the last Number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine. ; 





[From Italy, November 1818.] 
A great difference of opinion still pre- 
vails at Rome, among the Artists, respect- 
ing the right way that leads to perfection. 


‘The system of old modern painting is. de- 


fended and practised by the Germans in 
particular, as the only doctrine that leads 
to salvation. Even the Hanoverian Coun- 
sellor of Legation, Reufner, has written an 
Essay Tt against the ‘‘ Friends of 
the Arts” at Weimar, and against what 
Goethe, in the ‘‘ Views on the Rhine,” has 
said with so much reason against this 
abuse. In this Essay it is directly affirmed, 
that it is much more advantageous to take 
the Old German, and Old Florentine 
Schools. for models, than to study the 
Antique. He, indeed, who, as the School 
of David has done for some time, paints 
statues in pictures, may go greatly astray. 
The Gallery of Paintings belonging to 
Cardinal Fesch, is one of the sights most 
worth visiting in Rome. The Borghese 
Gallery has lost, it is true, 50 of its finest 
aintings, during the storms of the Revo- 
ution; but what remains, and is now to be 
seen, is more beautiful than before. The 
valuable paintings which it has retained, 
are restored by Camuccini, and disposed 


‘in admirable order. Here, therefore, ac- 


cording to the ancient proverb, The half is 
almost better than the whole. Palmaroli, 
the greatest master in the art of restoring 
pictures, has performed wonders on many 
paintings ;—fresco and oil. It is to be 
wished he would communicate his mode of 
proceeding to younger Artists. Almost all 
the good galleries of pictures in Europe, 
resemble wrinkled old maids. An Artist 
from Dresden, at present in Italy, is said 
to take much pains in learning something 
of this art. It is likely enough that it may 
he wanted there ! There is a talk of inviting 
Palmaroli to Naples, that he may restore 
the Royal Gallery, which has suffered ex- 
tremely. ~ Thorwaldsen’s Morey, is. ab- 
solutely a miracle of sculpture. The god 
is represented at the moment when he is 
preparigg to cut off the head of the rr, 

s, and is drawing his sword. e 
attitude, the figure, the expression, are all 
admirable, The Aigina statues’ belonging 


to the Crown Prince of Bavaria, which are 
restored with profound knowledge of the 
spirit of this style of art, made a wonder- 
ful impression. Seventeen of them are 
completed and set up. Thorwaldsen has 
received a commission from the Neapoli- 
tan Court, to model an equestrian statue of 
the present King Ferdinand I., which is to 
be cast in Bronze, and placed before the 
Palace at Naples. Overbeck is incessantly 
employed on the Cartoons, representing 
scenes from Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
which are to adorn the Villa Massimi. They 
are conceived in the Spirit of Raphael. 
May he succeed in the colouring! Corne- 
lius has laid aside,. for a time, the Cartoons 
from Dante, to age 9 with the Mytholo- 
gical Subjects, for which he has received 
orders from Munich. Orpheus before 
Pluto and Proserpine, is finished. Corne- 
lius is a fertile and ingenious. composer, 

erhaps, at present, the first in his line; 
but his colouring and chiaro oseuro. admit 
of some doubts. Yet perhaps he-may. put 
those who doubt to. shame. The painter 
Schadow has finished some admirable por- 
traits. The Riepenhausens aré very dili- 
gent, and have happily escaped almost all 
mannerism. ‘The Royal Museum at Naples 
recvives daily au increase of its treasures. 
The most valuable part, the bronzes, are. 
extremely well arranged. The engraved 
stones are likewise arranged, and the 
coins alsu.. The precious collection of 
Vases of the Marchese Vincenzio of Nola, 
has been purchased and added to the: Mu- 
seum. The excavations at Pompeii go on 
slowly, and furnish but little that is in- 
teresting, The prineipal quarters of the city 
and the public buildings have been uncover- 
ed ; there are. now none but private build- 
ings to find, and ihese produce.only a.repe- 
tition of what we had before. Art freezes 
here in the execution, in the midst of the 
greatest heat: The last Exhibition. was 
wretched. The Villa Riuli is carrying on 
to Pausilippo. It is decided, that in the 
course of next summer the King, with the 
whole Court, and the Diplomatic body, will 
go for @ time to Palermo. 





ANTIQUITIES. 





The three ancient Tumuli, called the 
Chronicle Hills, wpon Got Moor, near 
Whittlesford, Cambridgeshire, were lately 
levelled, to make. room for some modern 
improvements, The central Tumulus was 
8 feet high, and above 80 feet in diameter; 
the others were much. lower, and all were 
connected by a wall constructed of flints 
and pebbles. Its length, says the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, (from which we gather 
these curious iculars) was 4 rods, its 
thickness 30 inches, and it had three abut- 
ments upon its eastern side. Beyond this 
wall, at the distance of 12 rods to the east, 
was found an ancient well made.with clunch, 


9 feet in diameter, full of flints and tiles of — 


fa curious shape, so formed as. to lap over 
each other. Some of these tiles had a hole 





in the centre—and, from their general ap- 
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pearance, it was believed that they had been 
used in an aqueduct. In this well were 
found two Buck’s or. Elk’s horns, of very 
large size. Upon opening the ¢umuli, the 
workmen removed, from the larger one, 
Sour human skeletons, which were found 
lying upon their backs, about two feet from 
the bottoce. Some broken pieces of terra 
cotta, with red and with black glazing, 
were also found. In opening the. northern 
tumulus, and in removing the wall upon its 
eastern side, such an innumerable quantity 
of the bones of a small qontrape was 
found, that they were actually stratified to 
the depth of four inches, so that the work- 
men took out whole shovels filled with 
these bones; and the same were also found 
near other sepulchres about an hundred 
yards to the north of The Chronicle Hills. 
—The most singular circumstance is, that 
there is no kving animal now in the coun- 
try, to which these bones, thus deposited 
by millions, may be anatomically referred. 
The bones of the jaw correspond with those 
of the Castor, or Beaver, as found in a fos- 
sil state in the bogs near Chatteris; but the 
first are incomparably smaller. Like those 
of the Beaver, they are furnished with two 
upper and two lower incisors, and with four 
grinders on each side. Nothing like these 
minute bones has, however, been yetknown 
to exist in a fossil state. One of the Pro- 
fessors of this University, after a careful 
examination of the spot, believing them to 
have belonged to the Lemming, which some- 
times descends in moving myriads from the 
mountains of Lapland, transmitted several 
of them to London, to Sir Joseph Banks, 
and to Sir Everard Home, who have con- 
firmed his conjecture. According to these 
gentlemen there exists at present a creature 
of this species, calleda Shrew Mouse, which 
is exceedingly destructive to young planta- 
tions. About two years ago the Counts. 
sioners of Forests wrote to Sir Joseph 
Banks to know what could be done to get 
rid of them. 

About 100 yards to the north of The 
Chronicle Hills, there were found two other 
sepulchres, in which human skeletons were 
found in soroi, constructed of flints and 
pebbles, put together with fine gravel.. In 


the first sores, (which was 5 feet square, |' 


and 8 feet deep, brought to a point with 
pebbles,) were found two ebeidiens. The’ 
uppermost i pote to be of larger size. 
nder the skull was found the blade of a 
poniard or knife. The head of this skele- 
ton rested upon the body of the other: The 
soros was full of dirt; and patches of a 
white unctuous substance, like spermaceti, 
adhered to the flints. It had an oak bottom, 
black as: ink,‘ but stained with, the green 
oxide of copper, owing to the decomposi- 
tion of an ancient bronze vessel, Large.iron 
nails; reduced almost to an oxide, were 
also found here. In the other soros, (which 
was 4 feet square, within its cireular wall, 
and 8 feet deep,) an human skeleton was 
found; and another below it in @ sitti 
posture, with an eréct spear, the point of 
which was of iron. Nails were found here, 
no wood, as in the other soros. Here 
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the small pane bones were found in 
great abundance. 

The mode of burial exhibited by those 
ancient sepulchres, added to the fact of the 
bronze reliques found within one of them, 
and also that no Roman coins have ever 
been discovered among the other ruins, 
plead strongly for the superior antiquity of 
the people here interred; and lead to-a 
conclusion, that Zhe Chronicle Hills were 
rather Celtic than Roman Tombs. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By a Correspondent.} 
THE ROSE. 


Tendre fruit des pleurs de l’Aurore, 
Objet des baisers du Zephyr ; 
Reine de l’empire de Flore, 
Hate-toi de t’epanouir. Bernard, 
Child of Aurora’s tearful dews, 

Flora’s gay Empress, lovely Rose, 
Round whom mild Zephyr trembling sues, 

Haste, and thy blushing sweets disclose. 


What have I said? no, tender flower, 
Still let thine op’ning be delay’d ; 

Since the same short-lived transient hour 
That sees thee bloom, must see thee fade. 


Eliza’s charms resemble thine, 
Must the same rigorous Jaws obey ; 
Thou fur a while like her shalt shine, 
Her bloom like thine shall pass away. 


Rose, from thy thorny stem repair, 
On her thy fragrant odours shower ; 
And thou shalt be,.while ’neath her care, 
The happiest as the loveliest flower. 


Go, on her snowy breast recline ; 
Be that thy throne, be that thy tomb; 
I would thy happier fate were mine! 
Jealous, I envy thee thy doom. 


But in that.soft asylum blest, 

Surely, sweet flower, thou wilt not die, 
A sigh from my Eliza’s breast 

Will thee revive—if she can sigh.— 


Love shall instruct thee where to bend, 
Where best thy blushing’ leaves to place, 
That they their added charms may lend, 
- Yet not conceal the slightest. grace. 


And should a hardy rival dare 

With lawless touch’ the spot: profane, 
Swiftly do thou my. vengeance bear, 

Oh! still for him a thorn retain. K. 





[Literary Gazette.] 
MARCELIA, 


Then she is drowned ?— 
—Drown’d—drown’d. 
Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
And therefore I forbid my tears. Hamlet. 


——It was a solitary place : 

The shallow brook that ran throughout the forest, 
(Aye, chattering as it went) there took a turn 
And widened—all its music died away, 

And, in the place, a silent eddy told 

That there the stream grew-deeper.—There—. 





’ dark trees?” : 
Funereal (cypress and shadowy pi 
And spicy cedar) clustered, and at night 


Shook from their melancholy branches sounds 

And sighs like death—’Twas strange, for thro’ 
the day 

They stood quite motionless, and look’d, me- 
thought, 

Like monumental things, which the sad earth 

From its green bosom had cast out in pity, 

To mark a young girl’s grave—The very leaves 

Disowned their natural green, and took a black 

And mournful hue; and the rough brier had 
stretched 

His straggling arms across the river, and 

Lay like an armed sentinel there, catching, 

With his tenacious leaf, straws, withered boughs, 

Moss that the banks had lost, coarse grasses which 

Swam with the current, and with these it hid 

The poor Marcelia’s death-bed. - - - - Never 
may net 

Of venturous fisher be cast in with hope, 

For not a fish abides there—The slim deer 

Snorts as he ruffles with his shorten’d breath 

The brook, and, panting, flies the unholy place ; 

And the white heifer lows and passes on ; 

The foaming hound laps not, and winter birds 

Go higher up the stream - - - And yet J love 

To loiter there: and when the rising moon 

Flames down the avenue of pines, and looks 

Red and dilated thro’ the evening mists, 

And chequered as the heavy branches sway 

To and fro’ with the wind, I listen, and 

Can fancy to myself that voices there 

Plain, and low prayers come moaning thro’ the 
leaves 

For some misdeed.—The story goes, that some 

Neglected girl, (an Orphan, whom the world 

Frowned upon) once strayed thither, and ’twas 
thought 

Did cast her in the stream: you may have heard 

Of one Marcelia, poor Molini’s daughter, who 

Fell ill, and came to wantin youth. No?—oh she 

Lov’d a rich man who mark’d her not—He wed, 

And then the girl grew sick, and pined away, 

And drowned herself for love.—Some day or other 

I'll tell you all the story. W. 





EPITAPH ON A GREAT CARD PLAYER, 
Wi t in this world had many a rwbd to tame 
His spirits, yet he with his rubs was blest,— 
For cards were heaven : but now a single game 
Quite grave and low he plays at endless whist. 
His hands are changed; and all his honours gone ; 
He cannot call at eight, howe’er afraid ; 
His suit a shroud; his sequence to be shown 
Must wait untold till the last trump is sa 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


oR 


| S8KETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


No. XXIV. 
A DANDY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


** On donne bien souvent des diverses noms aux 
choses: 

*¢‘ Des Epines pour moi, vous les nommez des 
roses.” 


I cannot better exemplify the truth of 
the above lines, or more pointedly prove, 
that what.is a pillow of thorns to one, is 
a bed of roses-te another, than by copy- 





ing literally a letter of a young relation, 








a very great Erquisite, from the High- 
lands, where I had myself received so 
much pleasure,—where the charms of 
nature exhausted my eyes, and the 
warmest hospitality still has a claim 
upon my heart,—where I pored over the 
lake beauties with inexpressible delight, 
and where I met with so much u1- 
affected and genuine kindness, that the 
land of blue hether will ever be dear to 
me, and the children of the mountains 
will always have an additional title to 
my sympathy and regard. But I must 
come to my Exquisite's letter. 


Dear Uncriez, 

You advised me to make a tour to the 
Lakes, and be hanged to them. I wish 
I had never gone there. I had further 
the folly (in imitation of your noble 
example) to visit the Hebrides, where I 
am half starved, and where I have met 
with such a catalogue of miseries as 
scarcely ever befel human being. I am 
embargoed by the rain, am poisoned 
with vile cookery, disgusted with coarse 
habits, can’t get so much as a little 
chicken hazard to amuse me, nor a frail 
milliner to kill time with,—roads where 
no curricle or tilbury can pass, and my 
horses as lame as the devil. How I 
miss Long’s and the Clarendon, the 
Countess in the Rules, and the little 
Jigurante! There is not such a thing as 
an intrigue in these desolate regions. 
Icé is unknown but on the tops of their 
cursed mountains! Not a pine-apple 
for love or money! No theatre! No 
waltzing! The girls don't understand 
soft r.onsense! And no one comprehends 
how to make Regent punch. 

The names of the places strangle you 
topronounce them! The female wretches 
of servants go bare legged! Half the 
sans culotte men don't speak English ; 
aid those who do are unintelligible! 
Besides all my clothes are torn, spoiled 
and played the devil with; and I am 
laughed at wherever I go. ‘These fellows 
are three centuries behind us in the St. 
James's and Bond-street cut; and don't 
know what a Dandy is! My servant is 
madé drunk from morning till night ; 
and I am dying of ennui. A pretty name 
of a place I am going to to-morrow !— 
Acha-de-Shenoch, and Ach-na-craig ! 
Breakneck place would be better. . 

But to proceed with my misfortunes. 
it rained so on the road, in my tilbury 
from Glasgow to Loch Lomond, that I 
could not see it; and I got so drunk at 


Mr. Mac —’s honse, that I saw double 
at the other lakes, and had such a head- 
ach, that objects, whether by land or 
water, swam equally before my eyes. 
Besides | was so much out of humour 
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with all the world, that I swore that 
every thing was frightful. I embarked 
in a beastly cock-boat from Oban; and 
was almost sunk by the way. In addition 
to losing my puzzle ring, betwixt the 
landing-place and your friend's house, I 
lamed one of my horses in their perilous 
and almost inaccessible tracks, which 
they call roads, and was laughed at by a 
bare-bottomed scoundrel, and called a 
Molly and a Doll to boot. I lost my 
hat with the high wind; and have been 
forced to wear my travelling cap ever 
since. I dare say that my hat will be 
picked up and preserved as a curiosity ; 
for there is not another made by Artis 
in the whole place. 

I was so wet on arriving, that I called 
for eitherCuragoa,Marasquina,or Noyeau. 
Not a drop to be had! But my host 
almost choked me with a confounded 
liquid which he called Hottentosh (Fair- 
intosh) and which is a compound of fire 
and smoke—fire as to its infernal heat 
and strength, smoke as to its oensive 
smell. 

I had scarcely recovered from the 
agonies of this drug, when dinner was 
announced. Dinner at four o'clock!!! 
how barbarous! just about a man of 
fashion’s breakfast time! Then we had 
no delicious soup, no iced wines, no 
made-dishes, nothing but the coarsest 
and most vulgar fare. I sat behind a 
huge mountain of beef, which made me 
imperceptible to the other side of the 
table! There was a ham too, from 
which fids were cut as thick as a school- 
boy's bread and butter, instead of being 
as thin as a wafer! Two pair of fowls 
Monstrous! I thought to have fared 
better with what they called venison ; 
but I had nearly lost a couple of teeth in 
the attempt; the vile animal being as 
tough as a dead donkey, though they 
said it was a wild roe, (I wish Richard 
Roe was choked with him) which our 
host shot with his rifle a few days before. 
Then the lady of the house proposed ale 
to me with my cheese! and there was 
no other wine but vulgar cone J and 
Madeira, with a solitary bottle of bad 


claret, out of compliment to me. Indeed | ®™ 


no claret but Lafitte is worth a man’s 
drinking. 

After dinner the barbarians drank 
toasts ! whilst some of the young folks 
went into an adjacent room and danced 
reels, like mad people. I .proposed a 
round at Faro, or even at Quinze, for 
I am awake; but the cautious Scotch- 
men would not touch . ee? a fel- 
low s a in ic, which was as 
odious 2 oe laconn pompediannsl le to me; and 
they foreed me to pontinue hard drink- 
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ing until midnight. The next day they 
brought an amazing turn-out of broiled 
fish and honey, and marmalade and 
eggs, with tea and coffee, for breakfast ; 
but the vulgarity of the scene, the rude 
health of the ladies, and the more rustic 
unpolished appetites of the men, quite 
sickened me. Some of the party swal- 
lowed bumpers of the liquid fire after 
breakfast. I took one cup:of tea with 
some brandy in it, and eat about a quar- 
ter of an inch of their dry toast, which 
smelt of turf smoke. 

I endeavoured to ascend some rugged 
mountains, after breakfast, in order io 
shoot grouse; but my stay lace gave 
way, my morocco boots burst, wer 
dowlas trowsers got wet through. I 
returned faint and almost breathless, 
when my over-kind indelicate host had 
the impudence to propose a glass of this 
essence of smoke as a restorative, and to 
put me into petticoats until my trowsers 
were dried, holding out to me a d—d 
worsted, tartan, scrubbing kilt of his 
grandfather's, which he told me, by way 
of a recommendation, had been in four 
battles, On the third day, we risked 
our lives in a crazy ricketty boat, and 
were half drowned in attempting to see 
Iona and Staffa—two trumpery islands ; 
the one a ci devant royal burial ground, 
the other not worth observation. A 
pretty notion, to bring a man to see 
ruins and tombs ! as if one could not get 

ble ruin enough in London; or 
would go to see tombs, who could find 
any livelier amusement in the world. 

The bread fell short one day; and my 
horses and myself were both fed on oats. 
Moreover I have had a fall in one of their 
villanous roads, and have torn my tunic ; so 
that I should be obliged to wear an even- 
ing frock, could I go out, which would be 
like a cit or a tradesman. ‘The beast of 
a washerwoman too has spoiled half a 
dozen of my cravats. She does not know 
how to starch them ; and has torn off 
the strings destined to be tied behind. 
The moment that the weather clears up, 
I shall quit this prison, where I am the 
laughing-stock of the profanum- vulgus ; 

I heartily regret ever having left 
Bond Street, or having turned my face 
towards the Highlands, and particularly 
her savage Isles, where I have not seen 
a - ina hagy ” si 

.S. Might I trouble you to my 
man to get me a new Cumberland cor- 
set? I am as lean as my greyhound. 
None of my clothes will fit me ; and had 
I not lived upon moor fowl, Madeira, 
and biscuit, I should have been famished. 


Thus ended this Exquisite's Epistle. I 
doubt not but that he was the laughing» 

















stock of the Island, as. he must have 
exhibited a striking contrast to the robust 
inhabitants. However, when I visited 
these parts, I came away lustier than I 
went; and had only to complain of too 
much hospitality shewn to 

Tue Hermit or Lonpon. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE THEATRES. 


The Theatres this week, (we write on 
Thursday)’ have furnished us with little 
that is new but puffs and squabbles. At 
Drury Lane, Brutus, and his ‘‘ torrents of 
applause,” still continue to run; and, what 
is stranger still, Js he Alive is not yet 
defunct. Hissing will neither kill a man 
nor a farce: and thus we come to the second 
title of this piece of stupidity, and are 
« All Puzzled.” 

Covent Garpen has produced an in- 
different revival, in addition to the Castle 
Spectre :—the Earl of Warwick, lopped of 
his fair proportions, and, though reduced 
from five acts to three, still toolong. Miss 
Somerville, otherwise Mrs. Bunn’s Margaret 
of Anjou, is a good specimen of declama- 
tion, but the art of acting is no where con- 
cealed iu it. Macready’s Warwick is a most 
masterly delineation—in his line we know 
of no superior, no equal to this gentleman 
upon the stage. He —— great genius, 
and is a powerful and noble performer. 

Mrs. Dickons has sung in Zerlina, 
Don Juan ;—We like Mrs. D.’s song very 
much, but she is not so young nor so 
youthful looking as she waa, and we cannot 
compliment her in this part. It is curious 
that the most ag age songstresses of both 
theatres should be withheld from the pub- 
Jie. Miss Stephens, we saw in the papers 
lately, was about Cork, and Miss Byrne is 
in Dublin. The former, it is said, re-appears 
in January. 

In the meanwhile, Miss Kelly has en- 
hp neither house, “a plague on 

th,” but with—Mr. Stephen Kemble, as 
Manager at Drury. Nothing short of 
Moulsey Hurst seems likely to ensue; and 
the lady is backed at odds against her lusty 
opponent, to whom, according to his own 
account, she has already given a Jittle fib- 
bing, Miss K. was hired to Covent Garden, 
not being agreeable to act under the rival 
flag, er a offered twenty pounds a week. 
By an odd, and it seems to us a very unfair 
compact between the Managers, the one 
patent theatre is restrained a engaging 
actors, till twelve months after they have 
left the other, without the special consent 
of the theatre from which they have with- 
drawn, Jn the present instance the mag- 
nanimous Drury Lane Managers have re- 
fused that consent to a woman who would 
not continue in their service. That she is 
the actress upon the stage who reminds us 
most forcibly of the best days of modern 

‘gomedy, and its most successful votaries, 
Tather an aepnoati nm than an excuse for 
¢his mean and pal 








try conduct. As between 
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the theatres, the matter is both shabby and 
oppressive; and, in so far as the public 
has a right to see the foremost talents em- 
ployed, it is a disappointment and insult. 





A Worp to tHe Lapies. A new 
Comedy, under this title, from the pen 
of Mr. Kenney, was produced on Thurs- 
day evening, at Covent Garden. Its plot 
is not quite consistent with the /ikelihoods 
of real life; but is tinged with the impro- 
babilities of romance. There is, however, 
much bustle and incident brought about by 
the means, such as they are, and the play 
is amusing, though it cannot rank high in 
the scale of genuine Comedies. There was 
some opposition to it, but in the end ap- 
plause prevailed. We shall notice it more 
at length hereafter; and now content our- 
selves with saying, that it gives us more the 
idea of smartness or cleverness, than of 
dramatic genius. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir, 

Allow me to answer a question asked by 
your correspondent, signing himself Luter, 
which appeared in your valuable and _inte- 
resting work of last Saturday,—doubting 
whether ‘‘ Hamlet was mad.” 

To argue “‘ Hamlet zras mad” would be 
complete madness. In Act I, Scene 5, 
Hamlet swears his bosom friend Horatio 
with these words ; viz. 

But come :— 

Here, as beforc,—Never,—so help you mercy ! 

How strange or oddsoe’er I bear myself, 

As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antic disposition on,— 

And again, in Act II. Scene 2, with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildernstern :— 

I am but mad north-north west : when the 

Wind is southerly, I know a hawk from a 

hand-saw. 
Which, in the opinion of ever so slight and 
discerning a reader, must be instantly dis- 
covered that Hamlet only feigned a deli- 
rious state of mind. I have been embol- 
dened to transmit this, hoping, Sir, it will 
elucidate the doubt implied 
And am, &c. 
C. MEapows. 


Hoxton, 10 Dec. 1818. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, 

Two of your correspondents, who have 
taken upon them to answer the question, 
‘* Was Hamlet madt” do not permit us to 
judge by those answers whether they under- 
stand the character of Hamlet, further than 
what a cursory reading may give ; and your 
other correspondent, Basil, only convinces 
mé that he does not understand the nature 
of mental disorder, for that, I presume, 
was meant by the word mad. There is no 
question with me but that Shakspear2 in- 
tended, in the character of Hamlet, to re- 
pos a person labouring under the in- 

uence of mental disorder, and as such it 
evinces his accurate knowledge of that dis- 
order. Hamlet, as being under the influ- 
ence of mental disorder, is a consistent and 





an amiable character; if he were not, he 
would be a Brute and a Murderer. 
Yours, A Map Doctor. 





DIGEST OF FOLITICS 
AND NEWS. 

The French Session has commenced 
with a speech from the throne, delivered 
with great pomp, in which the King 
chiefly exults in the liberation of France 
from foreign occupation, and _antici- 
pates a long era of repose to Europe, 
from the quintuple alliance and perfect 
agreement of the Sovereigns. Mr. Roy 
has been appointed Minister of Finance, 
vice’ Count Corvello, whom ill health, 
or the state of the funds, which have 
fallen prodigiously, forces to retire. 

The Grand Duke of Baden died on 
the 8th, aged 32: he is succeeded by 
his Uncle. 

Dispatches from Egypt announce the 
overthrow of the Wechabites, and the 
taking of their chief city, Derych or 
Dervich, by the son of the Pacha. This 
is an important event for that country, 
as the present rulers of Egypt seem to be 
unlikely to remain long under the Turkish 
yoke, and the speedy restoration of a 
power in that ancient world, is far from 
being improbable. 

At home we have to state the death of 
Lord Ellenborough, on Sunday evening. 
He was a great man for the times in 
which he lived. 

Much speculation has been excited 
upon the question of capital punishments, 
especially as connected with the Bank 
prosecutions for forgery. We rarely 
offer our opinions on such matters, but 
earnestly hope that some reform will take 
place in a code which is a scandal to 
humanity, and which, from its severity, 
produces the atrocious anomaly of throw- 
ing upon the Throne the heart-rending 
task of selecting the victims, instead of 
exercising the glorious privileges belong- 
ing to it as the fountain of mercy. 





VARIETIES 
Review of Literary Gazette. . 
Mr. Epirtor, 

In your review of Mr. Arnold’s Letter, 
and your observations on the conduct of the 
Sub-Committee of Drury Lane, there is one 
very important consideration that you have 
omitted, At present the question seems to 
rest between the Proprietors and Sub-Com- 
mittee of Managers, or Miss-Managers, 
(for there have heen some curious stories on 
that head, or tale, or whatever it may be 
called, respecting a certain Ex-Candidate 
and Suianediien 3) but, Sir, there is 
another party, whose claims ‘call for some 
attention, I mean the Pustic! Whatever 
7 be the disputes between the Proprietors 
and their Committees, still the Public can 
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only consider them as an ag: e body of 
Patentees, and upon-them that Publie binee 
a powerful claim. When the exclusive 
patents were ted, it was not for private 
rofits, solely, but to enable private specu- 
ators, by possessing a monopoly, to ac- 
commodate the Public detter than if its 
market had been open. Neither law nor 
equity can support a monopoly on any 
other principle ; and if the Patentees neglect 
the duty thus imposed upon them, their 
‘patents become forfeited, and their mono- 
poly is nothing better than a conspiracy! 
et the Proprietors then look to their 
pepenine property. Sheridan no longer 
ives to advocate the cause of Drury Lane, 
either in his place in the Privy Council, or 
in Parliament! If some strenuous mea- 
sures are not speedily adopted, their new 
Committee-man, Mr. Robins, may perha 
have occasion to tip them a cast of his old 
office: and if he cannot hammer sense into 
the heads of some of his coadjutors, he 
must use his hammer in some more striking 


way. 

Your correspondent T. G. will, I hope, 
fulfil his promises, (p. 791) not forgetti 
the Logierian System. I would recommen 
to his perusal, a little work on the common 
sense of musical science and practice, called 
the ‘*‘ Piano Forte Pocket Companion,” 
which appears to strike at the root of 
Musical Quackery, and to clear away many 
of the difficulties that have impeded the 
.cultivation of that delightful science. 


A slight shock of an earthquake was ex- 
perienced in Bangor, on Monday morning, 
about nine o’clock. It was, however, much 
more sensibly felt in the neighbourhood of 

entir. 

Further advices from Captain Golownin, 
dated Harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
state, that the Kamschatka frigate had ar- 
rived there on the 3d of May (O. S.) having 
happily completed the half of her voyage 
round the world in eight months and eight 


days. 

To such a height has the mania of Mag- 
netism got in Germany, the Austrian go- 
vernment has thought it expedient to pro- 
hibit the practice within its States. 


ANECDOTES BY PHILARCHON. 

A Suffolk Farmer, whose accent was sin- 
gularly broad, took his first-born child, a 
boy, to the Cle an of the Parish for 
baptism. He told the Divine his name 
was to be John, but spoke it so like Joan, 
that the other concluded it at once to be a 
girl, and actually pets the service ne 
‘pointed by the Church, as if for a fema 
‘child, without the observation of either the 
father, the mother, or two young women 
present. The parish-clerk finding out the 
mistake a few days afterwards, went in 
haste to the Vicar, imploring him to alter 
the register, or to name the child again; 
but the Divine refused, alleging the impro- 
priety of transgressing the rubrical injunc- 
tion. ‘‘ I will, nevertheless, make a me- 


morandum of the circumstance,” said he, 
and wrote the following at the foot of the 
register: “ Mem. The girl baptized on 








the 10th instant the name of Joan, 
ao a fortnight afterwards (admirabile 
ictu) to be a boy!” 

A very’absent Divine, finding his sight 
a to fail, purchased a puir of spectacles, 
and on the first day of using them preached 
for a brother Clergyman, but was observed 
to have them at the top of his forehead 
during the whole sermon. ‘‘ So you have 
at last taken to spectacles, Doctor,” said a 
friend after the service. ‘ Yes (returned 
the unconscious absentee) I found I could 
not do without them, and I wonder now 
I never used them till to-day !’ 

At a public Institution there was a 
matron named Bell, and another whose 
severity and general manners obtained her 
among the Directors of the charity the ap- 
pellation of the Dragon. One day a 
violent squabble was heard in a room ad- 
joining to that in which the Directors were 
assembled, and one of them was induced 
to put his head out to see what was the 
cause of the uproar. He did so, and in- 
stantly peels | to his seat. ‘‘ What was 
all that noise about, Sir, did you inquire ?” 
‘ There may be a little more yet (replied 
Mr. S.) but you must not be alarmed, ’tis 
only Bel and the Dragon!” 


Vanitas, a man possessed of more money 
than sense, called a coach from a stand, in 
London, and, throwing himself allalong upon 
the seat, told the coachman to drive home. 
‘Home, Sir!’ exclaimed the astonished 
driver, ‘ where is that your honour pleases 
to call home?’ ‘* Bless me, coachee, (re- 
plied the thing, with apparent surprise) I 
thought I was directing John, my own 
coachman : it is so seldom I ride ina hack.” 
A desire to display a consequence before a 
low-bred man, who can neither know nor 
care any thing about you, indicates a mind 
of very narrow dimensions, but a vanity of 
insufferable extent. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





CONTENTS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS 
FOR DECEMBER 1818. 

Tropes de Dumarsais, avec un commen- 
taire: par M. Fontanier; reviewed by M. 
Daunon.—Johnson’s Journey from India to 
England, by M. Abel Rémusat.—Mémoires 
de [ Classe d’Histoire et de Littérature 
ancienne de l'Institut, by M. Raoul Ro- 
chette.—Etudes Grammaticales, &e. sur 
Racine: par M. Fontanier; by M. Ray- 
nouard.—Notice sur la substance minérale 
7 ee en Chine pierre de in, by M. Abel 

musat. ie ahora ible 

LIBRARIES IN AUSTRIA. 

A Vienna paper contains the following 
interesting account of the most remarkable 
Libraries in the Austrian Monarchy. The 
Imperial Library in Vienna contains 360,000 
vols. of printed books; 12,000 vols. of 
Manuscripts ; 6000 vols. of Works of the 
Fifteenth Century; a collection of 300,000 
Engravings. The University at Vienna has 
more than 110,000 vols. The Library of 
the Academy of the Knights of Theresa 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


——— 


50,000 vols. Among the most respectable 
private Libraries are that of the Emperor : 
that of the Duke Albert, of Saxe Teschen, 
of 60,000 vols., 80,000 Copper-plates, and 


| 4000 Drawings : that of Prince Lichtenstein, 


of 30,000 vols. : those of Princes Esterhazi 
and Schwarzenberg, of Counts Harrach, 
Feleky, Fries, and Appony. The Benedic- 
tine Convent, and the Dominicans, possess 
considerable Libraries. In Pracug, the 
Imperial Library contains 120,000 vols. of 
printed books and MSS. The Library of 
the University at Pesth contains 50,000; 
that of Gratz 100,000. The public Library 
at Klagenfurt is estimated at 40,000 vols. 
The Library of the University of Olbmiitz 
contained, in the year 1785, 36,000 vols. 
and has since been considerably enlarged 
by 36 Libraries of dissolved Monasteries in 
Moravia. The Convent Libraries, at Klos- 
terneuburg, contain above 25,000. vols. 
and many MSS. of the Thirteenth Century. 
The Convent Library at Kresmiinster, that 
at Mélk, and other Convent Libraries, still 
existing, contain considerable Literary 
treasures, particularly in ancient MSS. 

The 2d Edition of the Memoirs of John Evelyn, 
Esq.—and the new Volume of Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence, will be published by Mr Colburn early 
next week. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
DeEcEMBER. 


Thursday, 10—Thermometer from 38 to 53. 
Barometer from 30, 31, stationary. 
Wind S. 4, and N. 4.—Generally clear till the 
evening, when it became cloudy, and a fine co- 
loured double discoid burr round the Moon. 
Friday, 11—Thermometer from 32 to 44. 
Barometer from 30, 30 to 30, 33. 
Wind N. and NbE. 4.—Generally clear during 
the morning ; in the afternoon it became cloudy, 
and so continued. 
Saturday, 12—Thermometer from 34 to 42. 
Barometer from 30, 33 to 30; 28. 
Wind NNE. 3.—Generally cloudy, except the 
beginning of the morning. 
Sunday, 13—Thermometer from 31 to 43. 
Barometer from 30, 31 to 30, 28. 
Wind EbN. 0.—The middle part of the day 
clear and very fine; the morning and evening 
cloudy, with a little rain in the morning. 
Monday, 14—Thermometer from 31 to 43. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 40. 
Wind NbE. and NE. 0—Generally cloudy ; 
Sun shining a little about noon. 
Rain fallen, 025 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 145—Thermometer from 34 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 22. 
Wind NE. 0.—Generally clear. 
Wednesday, 16—Thermometer from 23 to 33. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 30, 25. 
Wind NE. and NbW. 0.—Generally clear.— 
Freezing the whole of the day in the shade, and 
the white frost remaining on the ground. 


Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are sorry that, agreeing with ev 
sentiment expressed by J. G., we must stil 
adhere to the validity of our reasons for not 
inserting the letter. We shall avour, 
under another form, and in another-way, to 
_ the wishes of our friends in Derby- 
shire, » a5 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day were published, in 8vo. 12s. 
DISCOURSES on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
the Rev. SIR JOHN HEAD, Bart. M.A. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, 

Every Day Christianity. By the Author 
of “ Rhoda.” 3s. 6d. 

Amusements in Retirement. By the Au- 
thorof “ The Philosophy of Nature.” ed Edit. vo. 10s. 6d. 

Beauties of Christianity. By M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, with Notes by the Rev. H. Kett. 3 vols. Svo. 
11. 1s. 6d. 





Just published, the 2d edit. embellished with several wood 
cuts, from designs by Thurston, price 5s. 6d. bds. 


‘WOMAN : a Poem, by EATON STANNARD 


BARRETT, Esq. author of * Heroine.” 
Forsake her not, and she shall preserve thee ; 
Love her, and she shall keep thee ; 

Exalt her, and she shall promote thee. 

«Mr. Barrett has evinced both talent and genius in his 
little Poem, and sustained a flight far above the common 
level. Some’passages of it, and those not a few, are of 
the first order of the pathetic and descriptive.” 

Quarterly Review, September. 
Printed’ for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street: of whom 
may be had, by the same Author, 
The Heroine, or Adventures of a Fair 
Romance Reader, 3rd edition, 3 vols. 18s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day were published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 19s. 
RECOLLECTIONS of JAPAN, comprising a 


particular account of the Religion, Language, Govern- 
ment, Laws, and Manners, of the People, with observa- 
tions on the-Geography, Climate, Population, and Pro- 
ductions of the Country. By CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN, 
author of Narrative of a Three Years Captivity in Japan ; 
to which are prefixed, Chronological Details of the Rise, 
Decline, and Renewal, of British Commercial Intercourse 
with that Country. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Narrative of my Captttty in Japan, 


2 vols. 18s. 





This Day is pubished, price 7s. handsomely printed in 
Foolscap 8vo. and hot-pressed, 


REPLIES to the LETTERS of the FUDGE 
FAMILY in PARIS. Editedby THOMAS BROWN, Esq. 
** When you censure the age, 

Be cautious and sage, 

Lest the Courtiers offended should be ; 

If you mention Vice or Bribe, 

Tis so pat to ALL the tribe, 

Each cries—that was levell’d at ME!”—Gay. 


Also, 

An Impartial Statement of the Late Elec- 
ions, with Biographical Notices of the Members, &c. &c. 
Price, to Subscribers, 10s. 6d. ; to Non-Subscribers, 12s. 

Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, No. 267, Strand; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





This Day was published, embellished with a fine Portraic, 
Part I. price 6s. to be completed in 2 Parts, 


MEMOIRS of Her MAJESTY QUEEN CHAR- 
LOTTE, from authentic Documents. By JOHN WAT- 
KINS, LL.D. author of the Life of Sheridan, Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, &c. comprising numerous Anecdotes of 
the Royal Family, and other eminent Personages. 


The Proprietor of this Work thinks it proper to state, 
that the Memoir now announced is not a compilation 
gleaned from common sources of information, to gratify 
immediate curiosity ; but the result of personal Observa- 
tion made during many years, by one whose opportuni- 
ties and ¢ i have tly qualified him for the 
important task of doing justice to the illustrious Personage 
nowno more. The reminiscences, therefore, here for the 
first time made public, will be guarded against literary 
invasion with the utmost strictness of legal protection. 





Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 





This Day was published, the 2d editiun, in 4 vols. 11. 8s. 
FLORENCE MACARTHY :—an Irish Tale. By 
LADY MORGAN. Author of ‘France,’ ‘O’Donnel,’ &c. 

“ Les femmes ne sont pas trop d’humeur 4 pardonner 
de certaines injures ; et quand elles se promettent le plai- 
sir de la vengeance, elles n’y vont pas de main morte.” 

Mem. de Grammont. 
London: Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


O’ Donnel, a National Tale, 4th edit. 


3 vols. 11. 1s. 


France.—The fourth edition, with 4 Ap- 
Pendices. By Sir T. C. Morgan. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 


“ Peasants, Nobl Duch , Citizens’ Wives, 
Priests, Soldiers, Royalists, Ultras, Constitutionalists, 
both of the year 1789 and 1816, Children of the Revolu- 
tion, Evlogizers of former times, Authors, Players, Pain- 
ters, Musicians, Poets, Dancers, Gormandizers, Mendi- 
cants, Pro d Pa . Valets de Chambre, 
Fostiaien, Nurses, Frequenters of the Theatres, Auditors 
of the Institute; no individual has escaped the notice of 
Lady Morgan. She has seen, observed, analyzed, and 
described every thing, men and things, speeches and 
characters.”—Journal de Paris. 











Systematic Education. 

PINNOCK AND MAUNDER’S 
JUVENILE, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL 
REPOSITORY, 

No. 267, Strand, (facing St. Clement’s Church.) 
The PUBLISHERS of the following WORKS, 


encouraged by the very general Patronage they have re- 
ceived in the Sale of their Publications, and flattered by 
the quivocal testi of approbation with which 
they have been honoured by many Gentlemen of emi- 
nent literary acquirements, as well as by numerous able 
and highly respectabie Conductors of Seminaries, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, gladly take this opportu- 
nity of expressing their grateful obligations to their pa- 
trons, the Public, and at the same time of offering a few 
observations relative to the nature and design of these 
elementary performances, which have elicited so great a 





7 share of unqualified commendation. 


The Series of little Treatises, in Question and Answer, 
denominated “* PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS,” are in- 
tended to form the basis of every branch of useful know- 
ledge, and are of themselves, in fact, on Epiteme of the 
Arts and Sciences. The style in which they are written is 
at once clerr and simple, conveying instruction to tha 
youthful mind in a manner unattainable by the use of 
more claborate and comprehensive Works. In short, 
while they fix on the mind the leading facts in History, 
and the fundamental principles of Science, the memory 
is relieved from the burden of retaining a mass of minu- 
tie with which larger Books necessarily abound, and 
which ought to be reserved till the ideas of youth expand 
sufficiently to comprehend their contents. 

The Publishers also beg to observe, that the whole of 
their CLASS BOOKS are edited on the Explanatory and 
Interrogative System (in which every difficulty is cave- 
fully explained, and the memory assisted by Questions 
for the Examination of the Pupil ;) beginning with Books 
suited to the capacities of very young Children, and ex- 
tended to such as are fit for Senior Classes. Among the 
latter, they will only instance their new and improved 


‘Editions of Dr. Goldsmith’s 


HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, GREECE, AND ROME. 


In these (as in every other Book on this plan) all 
ay tae of eran have been | carefully corrected, and 
d, while 
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the most and i ing matter has been 
added; consisting of Introductory Chapters, descriptive 
of the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Britons, 
Greeks, and R » and Classical, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, and Geographical Notes. 

Having premised thus much on the merits of the Pub- 
lications issuing from their Press, the Publishers will not 
deign to notice the invidious remarks which have been, 
and still continually are, obliquely levelled at the System 
they have adopted, more than by observing, that, where 
merit is due, a liberal and discerning Public will be al- 
ways found to patronise it; and the disgusting quackery 
of interested individuals, however pompously obtruded 
on the notice of the public, can meet with nothing 
more than ephemeral support. With a steady and unde- 
viating step, the Publishers have p d the plain, but 
unbeaten path in which they first set out ; their only aim 
was to facilitate the mental progress of youth, and to 
simplify, in some measure, the arduous, though honour- 
able task of education: and that they have succeeded, be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations, they may,without 
vanity or egotism, declare ; for, independent of the rapid 
and increasing sale of these Publications, by which alone 
the public opinion might be nee estimated, the Pub- 
lishers have in their p ds of one th d 
letters written by Teachers of wminenen, from all parts 
of the kingdom, bestowing the most honourable enco- 
miums on theirlabours, and holding out every encourage- 
ment to them to proceed in the way they have begun. 


The Publishers cannot omit this opportunity of return- 
ing their sincere thanks to those friends who have, from 
time to time, communicated hints for improvement. 
They trust that they have profited by such suggestions, 
and that the New Editions will, on being compared with 
the original ones, prove that their patrons have not been 
disregarded. Still, however, pursuing the object in view— 
suffering themselves to be neither diverted from their 
purpose, by the jealous envy of those who would wish to 
be considered rivals, nor intimidated by the fulsome and 
egotistical addresses of such as would claim that mesit 
which justly belongs to others, the Publishers are deter- 
mined to exert every energy to render their future Edi- 
tions still more deserving of that preeminence which 
has been awarded by a judicious Public ; they have ac 
cordingly now in the Press Superior Editions of their Ca- 
techims, printed on fine royal paper, designed more par- 
ticularly for the use of the higher classes, where elegance 
of execution is of more importance than cheapness; 
while their regular editions, at the original prices, are 
continued, with improvements, which must enhance 
their value. Some few subjects, of equal interest to any 
that have been published, are still preparing, which,when 
finished, will unquestionably form the most complete and 
comprehensive Juvenile Encyclopedia that was ever yet 
presented to the Public in this or any other country. 











The Catechisms already published (many of which 
have run through numerous Editions) are as follow :— 


(Price Ninepence each) 


Arithmetic. History of Scotland, 
Ancient History. History of Ireland. 
Astronomy. History of France. 
Architecture. History of Rome. 
Agriculture. History of Greece. 
Algebra. History of America, 
Bible and Gospel. Latin Grammar. 
Botany. Logic. 

British Biography. Medicine. 

British Law. Mineralogy. 
Classical Biography. Modern History, 
Chemistry. Morality. 
Chronology. Music. 

Drawing. Mythology. 
Electricity. Natural History. 
English Grammar. Navigation. 

French Grammar. Perspective. 

First Catechism. Poetry. 

General Knowledge. Religion. 
Geography. Rhetoric. 
Geometry. Trade and Commerce, 
Heraldry Universal History, 


History of England, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is published, in cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
ANTAR, a Bedowen Romance. Translated from 
the ARABIC. By TERRICK HAMILTON, Esq. Orien- 
tal Secretary to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


North Pole. 

Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. with Plates, 
NARRATIVE of an ATTEMPT to DISCOVER 
a Passage over the North Pole to Behring’s Straits. 
By CAPTAIN DAVID BUCHAN, 
Commander of His Majesty’s Ships Dorothea and Trent. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


North-West Passage. 
In January will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. with Maps, 
and numerous Ergravings, 
A VOYAGE of DISCOVERY to the ARCTIC 
REGIONS, in Search of a North-West Passage, in His 
Majesty’s Ships Isabella and Alexander. By CAPTAIN 
JOHN ROSS, R.N. C der of the Expedi 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

















: North-West Passage. 
Early in the Spring will be published, in 1 8vo. vol. 
with Plates, 
An ACCOUNT of a VOYAGE in search of a 
North-West Passage by His Majesty’s Ships Isabella and 
Alexander, under the command of Captain John Ross, 
R.N. including a detail of the Astronomical and other 
Observations, with Notes on the Natural History of the 
Greenland Seas, and the adjacent Coasts. By EDWARD 
SABINE, Esq. F.R.S. and F.L.S. Captain in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, who accompanied the Expedition 
at the recommendation of the President and Council of 
the Royal 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Jn December will be published, in 7 vols. crown 8vo. 
SPECIMENS of the BRITISH POETS, with Bio- 
aruphical and Critical Notices. To which is prefixed, an 
Introduction to the Study of English Toetry. By THO- 
MAS CAMPBELL, Esq. Author of the Pleasures of Hope. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarie-Street, London. 


*.* Persons desirous of receiving this Work imme- 
diately upon its Publication, are requested to send their 
Names to their Bookseers in Town or Country. The 
price will be about 31. 3s. 


This Day were published, with Six beautiful E 

elegantly printed, on superior paper, in | ‘vol. 4to. 
price 11. 11s. 6d. in boards, 

SPECIMENS of the ART of ORNAMENTAL 

TURNING, in Eccentric and Concentric Patterns, in- 

tended chiefly for Beginners. By C. H. RICH, Esq. 
Printed and Sold by G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, 

Ave Maria lane, London; and E. Skelton and Co. 

Southampton. 














This Day was published, in ismo. ; rice 3s. bound, 
THE RHETORICAL EXAMINER; compre 
hending Questions and Exercises on the Grammar of 
Rhetoric, for the Use of Schools and Private Students. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, Author of Grammar of 
Rhetoric, &c. Ke. 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave 
Maria-lane. 

A Key to the above is in the Press, and speedily will be 
published. 





New Novel. 

On the Q6th instant will be published, in $ vols. 12mo. 
CAMPBELL; or, Tue Scottish PropaTioner, 
A Novel. 

“ Hard is the scholar’s lot, condemned to sail 
Unpatronized, o'er life's tempestuous wave ; 
Clouds blind his sight ; nor blows a friendly gale 
To waft him to one port—except the grave!” 

Pewrose. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Travels in Hungary. 

This Day were published, in one large volume ato. with 
numerous Engravings, price 41. 4s. bds. 
TRAVELS from VIENNA through LOWER 
HUNGARY, with some Account of Vienna during the 

Congress. By RICHARD BRIGHT, M.D. 
Edinburgh : Printed for Archibald Constable, and Co.; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 





This Day were published, in 4 vols. price 11. 12s. bds. 
TALES OF MY LANDLORD. Second Se- 
ries. Collected and Arranged by JEDIDIAH CLEISH- 
BOTHAM, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk ef Gander- 
cleugh. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 

. Of whom may be had, 


Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale, 
entitled “ The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” published from 
the original Record; with a Prefatory Notice, including 
some particulars of the Life of Captain John Porteus, 
with an Engraving of the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh. 
One Votume, 12mo. Price &s. in boards. 





This Day was published, in Three Volumes duodecimo, 
price 11. 1s. bds. 


WOMEN ; or, Pour et Contre. A Tale. By 
the Author of Bertram, a Tragedy. 

*Tis good to be merry and wise, 

*Tis good to be honest and true ; 

’Tis good to be off with the old love 

Before you be on with the new. 


Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


“ The length of our analysis, and of our quotations, 
are the best proof of the pleasure with which we have 
read this moral and interesting tale, and may stand in 
place of eulogy. Let us only see what the work really 
deserves, a favourable reception from the public; andwe 
trust Mr. Maturin may be moved once more to resume 
a species of composition so easy to a writer of rich fancy 
and ready powers, so delightful to the class of 
readers, who have Gray’s authority for supposing it no 
bad emblem of Paradise, to lie all day on a couch and 
tead new Novels,”—Edin. Review, No. 59, June 1818. 








This Day is published, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. bds. 
DUROVERNUM; or Sketches Historical and 
Descriptive of Canterbury ; with other Poems. 

Ey ARTHUR BROOKE, Esq. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had (lately published) 
Poems ; by the same Author, foolscap 
8vo. 7s. bds. 


Jurenile Pieces ; by the same, 2s. 6d. 





On the Ist of January will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITUARY 


for 1819, with Silhouette Portraits, comprehending the 
private Life of her late Majesty, with an historical Dis 
sertation on the Fami'y of Mecklenburgh Strelitz; a 
Memoir of Sir Samuel Romilly, illustrated by authentic 
Notes concerning his Family; a biographical Account of 
Lord Elienborough, late Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench ; another of the late Mr. Dempster, with some ori- 
ginal Letters to a Member of his Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil; a Life of, and Analysis of the Impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings ; biographical Notices of Dr. Burney, Sir Tho. 
mas Bernard, Sir Richard Croft, Mr. Rose; Dr. Cogan, 
Founder of the Royal Humane Society ; Dr. Adams, Rev. 
William Beloe, &c. with an analytical Account of their 
Works. 

The whole is interspersed with a variety of original docu- 
ments, together with an account of recent biographical 
works, and an Index of persons lately deceased. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


Of whom may be had, 
Vol, I. and II. for 1817 and 1818, price 15s. each. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


————————E— ee ee eee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The following Novels will be published in the course 
of December, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown, London. 

1. OAKWOOD HALL. A Novel, in 3 Vols. 

igmo, By Miss HUTTON, Author of the Miser Married. 


2. Coraly. A Novel, in 3 Vols. 


“ O powerful Virtue! O victorious Fair { 
At least excuse a Trial too severe; 
Perceive the Triumph, and forget the War.”"—Prior, 


3. New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. The Third 
Edition. In 4 Vols. igmo. Price 11. 8s. boards, 


Contents :—Mrs. Arlington, or All is not Goid that 
glitters — Proposals of Marriage — White Lies— Henry 
Woodville—The Young Man of theWorld—A Tale of 
Trials—An Odd Tempered Man—The Ruffian Boy; a 
Tale founded on fact—The Welcome Home, or thé Ball, 


4. Correction. A Novel. The Second Edi- 
tion. In3$ vols. 12mo. Price 11. 1s. boards, 

** The seducing images of Juxury, of splendour, and of 
homages, of power and iyidependence, are too seldom 
counteracted by the only preservative—a religious educa- 
tion. The world is too generally entered uponas a scene 
of pleasure, instead of trial ; as a theatre of amusement, 
not action.”—Hanna} More. 





STEPHENS’S GREEK THESAURUS, No. VI. 
of the New and Improved Edition, is just published. 
Original Subscribers may procure their Copies at 11. 1s. 
A few Copies, belonging to deceased Subscribers, may be 
had, at 11. 5s. small, and Ql. 10s. large. On the publica- 
tion of No. VII. the price will be raised to 11. 5s. small, 
and Ql. is. 6d. large, and hereafter still more to future 
Subscribers. 

For Prospectuses apply to Mr. Valpy, Tooke’s Court, 
Chancery lane, London.—For a Review of this Work, by 
Professor Hermann, see No, XXXV. of the Classical 
Journal. No Copies are printed beyond the original 
Subscription. The work to be completed in about 5 
Parts. Total Subscription, 10¥6 large and small. 





This Day was published, price 6s. 6d. 
THE PAMPHLETEER, No. XXV, 
Containing : 

1. A Letter to Sir 8. Romilly, M.P. from H. Brougham, 
M.P. on the Abuse of Public Charities. 

@. North American Pamphlet on South American 
Affairs. 

$3. Roman Catholic Principles in reference to God and 
the King—pub‘ished in 1680. By the Kev. J. Kirk, 

4. Modern Maladies and the present State of Medicine. 
By D. Uwins, M.D. 

5. On the Poor Laws, and on the Reports of the two 
Houses of Parliament. By John Ear! of Sheffield. 

6. On the Repeal of the Usury Laws. By Ed. Cooke, 
Esq. " 

7. Remarks on some French Works and Newspapers 
on the Affairs of Hayti. By the Baron de Vartey, Pre- 
ceptor to H.R.H. the Prince Royal ef Hayti, (translated 
exclusively for the Famphleteer.) 

4. A Collection of Papers on Political Subjects. By 
the Right Hon. Sir. J. Sinclair, Bart. 

9. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. on the best 
Mode of Restoring Decayed Grammar Schools (Original.) 
Index and Title to Vol. XII. 

Sold by Rest Fenner; Longman and Co.: Black, 
Kingbury, and Co. ; and all other Booksellers.—Of whom 
may be had all the Numbers from the commencement, 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY an« 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Ne 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied, and sent Free 
of Postage, by all Booksellers, Newsmen, Stationers, 
and Clerks of the Roads, in Town or Country. 

















